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INTRODUCTION 

This volume contains a series of papers written for a symposium at the Adult 
Ec^cation Research Conference in Vancouver B.C. May 7-9, 1980, by members of the 
research group for Adult and Recurrent Education at the Stockf.olm Institute of 
Education. The title of the symposium was "Adult Education and Allocation Policy 
in Sweden". 

Adult education in the 0 Nordic countries has, in the 1960's and 76's, become an 
Integrated part of these countries 1 economic and welfare poljcy. During this period 
the allocation goal has become the overwhelming goal of adult education. This goal 
is defined as equalization of certain resources (political, economic, cultural and 
social). . ' 

The principal purpose of this symposium was to indicate a theoretical framework for 
conducting 'research on adult education and allocation policy ?s defined above. Our 
intention has been' to present a series of studies ranging from macro aspects (the 
influence of government policy) to micro aspects (the teaching process) of alloca- 
tion .policy. <- 

The lack of and need for an established theoretical framework in adult education is 
becoming^ more and more obvious as adult education has come into the public zone. 
Knowledge production in the discipline has been bound to or reduced to phenomena 
concerning the acts of learning and cognition. One ronsequence of this perspective 
has been the lack of adequate conceptualization of the adult educational phenomena, 
which links explanation of economic, social and cultural factors in society to the 
explanation of the nature of methou, content, techniques, devices 2nd processes in 
adult education. Chapter one is intended to^glve.a broader framework for analyzing 
allocation policy in adult education. Following the sound route set by Jensen 
(1964:105) an attempt is made to borrow and integrate theories developed in other 
disciplines than adult education^ Tha interpretive framework is organized around 
the assumption that tfie effects of the allocation policy both on participants and 
society are greatly determined by the institutiona 1 rules defining (a) who gets 
recruited to what kind of adult education, and (b) to what extent the different 
programmes and self-directed learning contribute to the creation of resources 
'(economic, cultural, social and political). The assumption- here is that the inner 
functioning of adult education is. linked to the external functions. 



In chapter two the allocation pfflicy in the various Nordic countries is discussed. 
•Tha paper .to be presented at AERC is based on data for the total area of adult 
educatibn-in the Nordic countries (Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden). The goals 
cf adult education in each of these countries are analyzed. with reference to 
conflicts and institutionalization of the allocation policy. In all of the 
countries one can find some steps taken in order to fulfill the allocation goal. 
Experiments with outreachmg activities, study subsidies and special programmes 
for disadvantaged groups are some examples. The effects of* these reforms as described 
in national evaluations are presented and discussed. The review shows that the anti- 
cipated effects were unrealistic in relation to the measures that were taken in 
order to achieve the allocation goal. • 

Chapters three to five present single empirical studies. These studies have double 
purposes. On one hand they are formed within the framework givten above. On the 
other hand they are formed according to seme specific problems and questions raised 
in the Swedish educational system. The studies have been financed by the National 
Board of Education. 

An individual's occupation can presumably giv t e a good picture of the person's 
economic, educational an*d social status. In chapter three it is shown how changes 
in the occupational structure over time can illustrate long-term effects of educa- 
tion. By occupational structure we mean here the composition of a specific group 
with regard to occupational status expressed according to Roe's (1962) classifica- 
tion system. The same procedure is used to describe the group which participated 
in some form of adult education in 1977 and which up to that time had changed its* 
occupational structure. For instance, it can be noticed that the group which parti- 
cipated in cdult education in 1977 (then 28 years old) has had, up to that time, a 
more favourable development af its occupational structure than the group that did 0 
not participate. Consequently, those who take Dart in adult education are those 
who, to a great extent, already have had a favournDle ^development of their occupa- 
tional structure. 

This condition is not in agreement with the aim of the allocation policy in Sweden. 
The use of varipus forms of adult education by different social groups with regard 
to investment and consumption is discussed in light o ? M) the cultural capital 
gained through upbringing and formal schooling and (2 J iiir life situation as 
adults. Finally, a few research problems which have come to Jight in connection v 
with this unique (at least for Sweden) data base are discussed. 
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With a reorientation in adult education policy in the 70' s from the service poli- 
tical goal towards the allocation goal, there followed a shift of emphasis .in N _ 
that under-educated persons came to constitute the main target group not only in 
adult education in general but also in municipal adult education. This is the 
topic of chapter four whe,re a study of drop-out in municipal adult education is 
presented. The change in policy formed the stating point foi the GRUV project 
(Elementary School Studies for Adults) that has been undertaken in order to evaluate 
the benefits of adult education to persons with short-term formal education, the 
difficulties encountered by these students and the need for changes. One of the 
aims of this project was to illustrate the drop-out problem. 84 evening teaching 
groups in English, mathematics and Swedish included in the study *<ere followed for 
the .numbers of terms their courses lasted. 

The data indicate that the selectign at entry through the admission system has in 
municipal adult schools turned into a selection by failure. For the evening students 
in municipal adult education* the system has developed into what Clark (1960) has 
called a "cooling.-out function"; i .e.* students are not rejected 1n open competi- 
tl^Twith other students, *tut instead meet hidden and informal forces. 

One conclusion drawn from the study is therefore that municipal adult education 
seems to operate in the same way as compulsory schooling as far as the sorting out 
of pupils is concerned. ;rop-out appears to be the counterpart of disciplinary 
problems and poor marks in compulsory schooling. tf 

\ 

Finally in chapter five the'allocation policy is analized at the level of the ^ 
teaching process. In order to map out and explain the teaching process, both 
. quantitative and' qualitative data were collected. The data collection consisted 
of an intensive, and an extensive phase. Data was collected by classroo-n observa- 
tion (240 lessons), tape recordings (30 lessons); questionnaires and interviews 
were used at various times with both participants and instructors. The extensive 
phase consisted of questionnaires to a representative sample of teachers and all 
principals of municipal adult education. 

Analysis of the observations and recordings shows that the tooH necessary to 
understanding cultural, political and social actions are net transmitted through 
municipal adult education. Looking at participant learning with regard to subject 
knowledge, communication skills and what the participant learns about his own 



learning, we, find very little in the ir.:tructional process that would result in 
7 strengtftenin^ltTie^Tic^ responsibi ii$y,or self-confidence. The, data show 
that ttie results cannot be explained by lack of insight or understanding among 
the instructors. The micro-system creates such limitations that most of the 
instructors, despite various attitudes toward teaching, come to use rnuch the 
same types of tactics. , 

For readers not familiar with the Swedish system of adult education an overview 
i$ given in appendix one. 

Last but not least, we also want to express our gratitude to Leena Druck, wljo did a 
the typing for her patience with the authors' eagerness to change tneir manuscripts. 

* v Stockholm in October 198C 
Robert Hiighielm t Kjell Rubenson 
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BACKGROUND AND THEORETICAL 
CONTEXT 

KjelKRubensori r - ' p • 

IKTRODUCTION 

In the seventies adult education has become a major topic for public policy in 
Sweden and is^seen as one Instrument, together with others such as the tax 
system, ta redistribute cultural, economic, political and social rescurces. Jhis 
articlejs intended to present a general theoretical context for analyzing the 
role adult education can play in promoting and redistributing these resources. 

Adult education has gained prominence at a time when much t of the optimism of the 
fifties and sixties with regard to education has been e/oded. Today's deep- 
rooted pessimism concerning the role of education in promoting social mobility 
as well as economic, political and cultural development, reflects the limited 
outcomes of earjier reforms. This pessimism is also the result of the enormous 
and unrealistic expectations concerning what education could do, especially 
bearing in mind the resources that were allotted to it. ' 

c 

Today we are involved in lifelong education, whereof adult education is a 
cornerstone that is promoted as the panacea for all problems facing the educa- 
tional system. What we object ( to is not the principle as such, but the lack of 
analysis of the prerequisites for creating and operating such a "systenT. In the 
absence of critical thinking most of the writings on lifelong ^education become 
naive and at best Utopian. A useful starting point for developing a critical 
framework for policy in this ai;ea would be to draw upon the developments and 
changes that have taken place in the social sciences in general and in the 
sociology of education in particular over the last 20 years (see Karabel & 
Halsey, 1977 b, for an excel lent,. overview of development). 

Some of the advocates of a discipline of adult education would argue that as 
these theories are based on pre-adult education, they are not directly appli- 
cable to aoult education (see e.g. Apps 1979:62)* It is our view that the effect 
of adult education as an instrument %o promote and redistribute resources (the 



allocation policy) has to be seen in the context of the general role of .educa- 
tion in society. This is especially crucial in the v l ight of *J if el ong education, 
Where" eqrn ty, has to be studied from a ^ife cycle perspective: The question to 
be answered is, "What are the cumulative effects of education and learning, s 
taking place in formal and nonformal instructional settings as well as in 
natural societal settings, on the distribution of resources in the population?" 

FurtheP, if research in adult educatic indicates that the predominant mqp*e,ls of 
education in society are partly incorrect, then those models should be^ rejected 
or revised. However, the present models are so embedded in research from diverse 
aspects of education that, it is difficult to foresee that the incorporation of 
•adult education would lead to any major shifts, although some adjustments may be 
callel for (cf. Hopper & Osborn, 1975:21f). One asoect that we currently findis 
not accounted for by traditional models is the roie adult education plays as a 
channel Or mobility through non-traditional routes such as trade unions, 
popular mov^ents and other voluntary associations. 

In Sweden, where there is a widespread tradition to base reforms on prior offi- 
cial inquiry, the changed status of adult education was followed by a sharp rise 
the resources available for research and development (f&D). The status and direc- 
tion of research in Sweden, as m the other Nordic countries, reflect the fact 
that adult education is an integral part of social and economic policy. As a 
result it is the problem, and not whether adult education could be seen as a 
distinct discipline or net, that has been the concern. In the USA, on the other 
hand, there hjts been, since the fifties, a concentrated effort among the pro- 
fessors of adult education to establish a discipl ine-of adult education. Since 
Liveright *t has been accepted practice in North /toerica tp refer to adult edu- 
cation as an emerging discipline (Liveright, 1964). This, in combination with a 
growth of studies, has led, to an increasing extent, to researchers who publish 
in Adult Education relying primarily on adult education^ literature (Boshier & 
Pickard, 1979). It is unfortunate that these research findings so often are 
neglected by Swedish researchers. However, North Anerican research should not be 
accepted uncritically. In this article we shall scrutinize the so-called discip- 
line of adult education, in order to see if it can contribute to a framework for 
analyzing Swedish allocation policy. 



Our search for a theoretical context in which 'to analyze the allocation polic/ 
.will start with a short interpretation of Swedish adult' education policy. 
The *im is to describe and discuss the background objectives and promts of the 
Swedish policy^for allocation $ndj"edistri button of resources, and call atten- 
tion to gbal conflicts and planning paradoxes, e.g., tfofct a planning measure 
taken may lead to a result which is opposite to the one expected. We thus find 
Cohen v and Garejt's (1975:42) view that policy research resytibles s a discourse ( 
about social reality - a debate about social problems and their solutions - much 
more, attractive than the notion that it is a first step toward establishing « 
general laws of the kind found in the natural sciences. # 

ADULT EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN SWEDEN 

TheGovernment Bill (1967:85) on Adult'Education formed the start of an exten- 
sive\eform period that brought adult education into the major zone of public 
activity. Those fami!4ar with Sweoisti adylt education may find it somewhat odd 
IhtfTwe set the date, at 1967. - v 

B v 
W 

for over a^undred years, adult education has played a significant role in 
/Swedish society. For example, to threaders in th^e workers 1 flHwement, popular 
/adult education, folk high schools and study-associations have come to function 
as a parallel system to the formal educational system, which in most European 
countries acted as a means of preparing political 'leaders. The absence of adult 
education policy in Sweden had to do with the independent standing of adult 
"popular educatior in relation to official authority. In fact, popular adult 
. education was looked upon neither as a form of education nor as a pfrVof the 
officii * system o£ adult education. 

The move of adult education into the public zone is reflected in changes in the 
central administration. As of 1966, state and treasury requirements placed state 
adult schools, municipal adult schools, and popular adult education under the 
heading "adult education". In addition, the Ministry of Education and the 
National Board of Education were reconstructed in order to establish divisions 
of adult education. 



j&^g The -1 967 Adul t Educa tion Bill 



i*T, r Thjk. overriding ^gofcls of education policy, as defined by the Government and 
.Riksdag,. „a re a declaration of political intent. One o* the characteristics of 
these overriding goals is that they 'are vague and often contradictory. ^Thus the 
goals need to be interpreted and analyzed with reference to their values 
-"*" " origins, consequences and conflicts (cf. Cohen and Caret, 1975). 



The goals of adult education as prescribed in official documents can be charac- 
terized into four broad categories": equality, democracy, the economy and the 
satisfaction of individual preferences. 

The major reform in the bill was the creation of a new form of adult education, 
"municipal adult schools" that offer instruction in accordance with the\niform 
national curricula for the lower and upper secondary school levels. 

The introduction of municipal adult schools was closely linked to the far-reach- 
ing reforms in primary, secondary and higher education after World War II. The 
: j* 1946 Schools Commission had already proposed that it would be beneficial for 
^/.society as well as for the individual to create possibilities for adults with 
t ' good study abilities to receive secondary education (SOU 1948:27, p. 341). This 
^ v suggestion for, secondary education for adults was taken up by the 1960 Commis- 
^. sion on Secondary Education and the 1963 Commission on Vocational Education. We 
f*„ would conclude that the reforms of adult education had the same origin as 

reforms in primary arfd secondary education and were based on the values which 
embodied the government's ideology, or rather thfe social democratic party's 
ideology on education and society. No outside pressure groups had an> major 
impact on the process that culminated in. the 196/ 

I - In order to understand the policy and goals as stated in the bi/ll we have to 

turi) to the environment of education policy at that time. It should be pointed 
|_ out that the following discussion is directly applicable only to the sector of 
|^ , adult education. Thus it is our urderstanding that the Swedish ideology of 
%\ r democracy and, equal opportunity has been one of the c rnerstones in the far 
4 n reaching reforms that has taken place in the educational system since World War 
&'- r/ II but that these factors were of relatively less importance for the 1967 
%'\ -Adult Education Bill. 
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A general thesis in the fifties and sixties was that the radical technological 
change taking place raised considerable demands for educational investments to 
meet the need for well educated manpower. Further, at the beginning of tlje 
sixties .economists pronounced the significance of education for economic deve- 
lopment. Denison's analysis of development in the USA had shown that investment 
in education and research would be three times as prof i tablets investment in real 
capital (Demsoni 1962). These research results gave more fuel to educational 
optimism,. \ / * "* . 

Even if it is possible to demonstrate a certain complementarity between occupa- 
tions usually requiring longer education and real capital the educational struc- 
ture within the labour force probably gave rise to some concern. As a result, of 
a very selective and hierarchically constructed education system, the proportion 
of graduates among the economically active in Sweden was only 2 per cent in 196C, 
a relatively low figure compared with other industrialized countries (Sohlman, 

c 

1976:117). In fact, Sweden had an occupational structure and a production/worker 
ratio more reminiscent of the USA's than of Portugal's, while the supply of highly 
educated manpower was closer to Portugal 's than the USA's. 

The idea of giving adults without upper secondary school education the opportu-^ 
mty of gaining a higher education was given more nourishment by the studies of 
the "reserve of talent" carried out in Sweden in th f if tie see Harnqvist, 
1958). The primary aim of these studies was to provide, a foundation for changing 
and broadening the narrow intake to .upper secondary school education. However, 
the studies were also of decisive importance for the reforms carried out in the 
sixties with the aim of giving adults increasing opportunities of studying at the 
upper secondary and post-secondary levels. To sum up, we are sugge$ting that the 
environment in which the reform in adult education was initiated can be illus- 
trated as in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1. suggests that the formulation of policy on adult education could be 
explained to a great extent by attempts of the educational system to close the 
gap between the existing intellectual resources in the country and those in 
demand, due to the expected changes in the economy. 
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Reverting to theVour categories of goals, we would conclude that the economic goals 
and goals of service policy (relating to the satisfaction of individual preferences) 
goals predominated in the"l967 reforr). That is not to say that equality was out of the 
picture. Jhe refo*n gave talented adults a second chance to acquire the educa- 
tion they had been denied due to a selective and hierarchical educational system. 
Furthermore, there was a general belief that economic growth was going to create 
resources that could be distributed in such a, way that the differences in 
society would decrease. Responding to the claims ,f: * adult education among the 
"intellectual reserve" could tftrevbe expected to have indirect redistribution 
; — -effects. In short, the 1967 y4form\as an offspring of the "romantic period", 
>\ when education not. only was assumed to generate directly economic growth, but 
also to accomplish miracles ii. other levels of society. 



towards an Allocation Policy in Adult Education 



Bill 1970:35 signified a change in values in adult education and precipitated 
*- new discussion on reallocation. No longer is the "intellectual reserve" the 
/point, the undereducated. and the underprivileged become the focus. How is this 
change to be explained? If the 1967 Bill was to be understood as a response to 
perceived changes in the- economy, then the answer to the change in values lies 
? "O* Polity. _ 
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Ouring the Sixties the Swedish economy showed rapid growth, giving companies a 
high net profit. Despite the steady growth in the economy, there was an emerging 
awareness that the distribution of resources in Swedish society did not become 
more equal i> distributed. The Swedish survey of living standard revealed the 
vast differences that "still existed between different socio-economic groups (cf. 
Johansson, 1970, 1973). As a result we can see a radical ization taking place in„ 
the trade unions. This expressed itself in far-reaching demands for industrial 
democracy, involving a share of the capi.tal stock and a general reallocation of 
resources in society. Briefly, it should be mentioned that the trade union 
demands resulted in major reforms in the Swedish labour market in the mid-seven- 
ties. 

The unions' philosophy on allocation policy was not limited to reforms in the 
labour market, but also included adult education. In 1969 the Swedish Confedera-, 
tion of Trade Unions (SCTU) published their first report on adult education, 
which demanded allocation ref.orms in adult education. In addition, SCTU, together 
with the Workers' Educational Association (A6F), wrote to the Government asking 
for , immediate action in carrying out experiments aimed at reaching the educa- 
tionally "disadvantaged. SCTU and ABF's oemands are reflected in the 1970 Bill 
which indicates the turning point in policy on adult education. 

In the period following 1970, the allocation policy U^'ty and democracy) became 
more and more articulated and reached its w ^iax With the 1975:23 Adult Educa : 
tion Bill, in which it is the dominant goal. The goal of individual preferences 1 
has steadily diminished in importance compared to the goal of equality. The mote 
subprdinate role allotted to the economic objective in policy documents for adult 
education can, according to Brostrom and Ekeroth (1977:87), oe ascribed to its 
more direct relation lately to Jabour market policy, e.g., vfa labour market 
training, With reference to Fig. 1., it is also worth pointing out that the 
opening up of secondary and higher education in Sweden* had created a vast in- 
crease in skilled labour, This, in combination with a growing distrust in the 
human capital theory, is also a part of the explanation as to why the economic 
goal has come to play a more subordinate^role in official documents. 

Interpretation of the Allo ca tion Goal 

Brostrom and Ekeroth (1977:91) interpret the adult education policy as being 
*imed at an equalization of living conditions through a redistribution of 
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cultural, economic, political and social resources. Their definition of the 
concept "resource" comes f row "The Swedish Survey of Living Standard" and reads: 

"The individual's disposition of resources in money, possessions, know- 
ledge, skills, m physical and psychological energy, social relations, 
confidence, etc., in\th the help of which th<3 individual can control and 
consciously command his life situation," (Johansson, 1970:25) 

The definition does not depart from a consumption or need perspective, but 
assumes an^active individual, in a marxist sense, that can influence and command 
his lifo situation. 

» 

Brostrom and Ekeroth's review and interprstation of the Swedish Bills on adult 
education (Brostrom and Ekeroth 1977:96-112) show that adult education should 
contribute, to a redistribution of resources in the following ways: 

Greater equality has in the educational debate often been seen as economic 
equality. The supposed effect of adult education on economic equity is both 
* direct and indirect and can be illustrated in the following ways: 



Participation of those 
with low or no economic 
resources in adult educa- 
tion", 



increased possJbil ities 
to compete for a job 
that would improve the 
economic resources, 



influence upon the 
political- resources, 



use 0/ political 
resources to change the 
creation. of jobs or 
setting of salaries, 



redistribution of economic 
resources. 



£ *Adult education functions as an instrument for redistribution both in a direct 
and indirect way. Adults with a low Income or none at all are supposed to be able to 



improve their situation" 3 by participating in adult education, if in no other way 
than that of being able to compete for those jobs available. The indirect effect _ 
of adult education on economic resources ha,s to do with the redistribution of 
political resources and the use of these resources. Economic equity can thus come 
^about by changing the way of setting salaries, e.g., through a strengthened 
labour union. It should be mentioned here that the tax system .is a very important 
instrument in the overall allocation policy in Sweden. 

The role of adult education in promoting a democratic society is often emphasized 
(■see, e.g., SQU 1946:68). The contribution of adult education to democracy is 
treated under the heading of political resources. The anticipated relationship 
between adult education and political resources could be illustrated as follows: 



Persons with low resources 
participate in adult 
education 



Training in 
"applied democracy" 




"Subject" Knowledge 














instruments indispensable to- * 
participate in decision-making , 
(skills, knowledge, values, etc..) 


4 * 



1L 



Participating in- 
political , labour 
or other organizations 



/looking after t one's own 
interests as against thbse 
*of official authorities 



Redistribution of political 
resources 



The adult educational process, regardless of the content," *s seen In, Itself to 
provide possibilities for training in applied democracy. Tais would lead to the 
establishment of "instruments" that would prepare the" individual to participate 
a) politically, through political parties, trade unions or other organizations, 
or b) individually, e.g., through looking after his own interests vis iwls 
official authorities. 
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Another important function is that the studies could provide the knowledge and* 
> - <the interest for social issues that are needed for taking part in political 



4; 



Vpartjclpation, either as an individual or in a collective. 



£»** 



The impact of science and technology has broken up the traditional social network 
xreated^for coping with social problems. Especially in the big cities, people are 
isrlated and lack social contacts outside the family circle! Material, emotional 
and other help that used, to be provided by the social network now has to come 
from social and other authorities.. Adult education is supposed to be instrumental 
in creating such a social network. This is done through creating social contacts 
among the participants, and partly by creating political resources which could be 
used to strengthen the network. 

Participation in cultural activities is seen as a possibility for the adu' to 
obtain a ricner and fuller life. Through adult education the individual stu d 
acquire the indispensable instruments' (e.g. , skills, knowledge and attitudes) 
for availing himself of the cultural amenities:.' 



Participation, in aduljt 
education by peoole with 
low resources' 



content* and the' educational 
process 



creation of instruments ^ 
for cultural participation 
(knowledge, skills', values) 



redistribution of cultural 
"resources. 



Self-realization or personal fulfillment is often put forward as the major goal 
Jof adult education (e.g/Paterson, .1971). The four resourte-components do 



. ^not address this goaT directly. However, they could be seen as necessary condi- 
tions for a full and rich life. 
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So far, we have tried to exemplify how adult education is supposed to be an 
instrument in. the redistribution of economic, political , ..social and cultural 
resources. In order to fulfill the allocation policy, the following two cond^ 
tions must be met: 



1. People with low resources have to be recruited to adult education, and 

2. by participation in this activity they should be able to acquire resources. . 



We must ask under what conditions (with regard to society, educational measure- 
ments and the individual) adult education can be instrumental in creating md 
redistributing resources. Our search for an answer will start by examining the 
so-called discipline of adult education. *- 

THE DISCIPLINE OF ADULT EDUCATION^ * 



In order to understand knowledge production in the discipline wo>have to be aware 
of the dominant role that, until very recently, North America has played in adult 
education research. At a time when there hardly existed any research in most 
other countries,* the commission of professors of adult education in the USA 
worked toward what they saw^as a discipline, defined as "a branch of knowledge 
involving research." The discipline grew out of the movement toward professiona- 
lizatiort and institutional izatioa-marked by an expansion of programs in adult 
ecucation.-The focus for the commission qf professors was not research as such, 
>but the development .of a-profession. In the preface "to their report, A dult Educa- 
tion - 'Outlines, of an Emerging Field of University Study , they state: 

"This book had to be vHtten; nut because -£hejj>orld needed it, but because 
the university professor of adult education needed to^write it.%**. 
The editors hope that the book will be* of value: to profes.somjif&dult 
education as they * develop their programs of graduate studies; to other 
members of education faculties by 'indicating the character and scope of 
adult education as an area ojf graduate study; to potential graduate 
students in adult education as it represents the current thinking of the 
leaders regarding the conceptual foundation^ of the field;- and to s all 
persons active in various aspects of adult and continuing^ education by ^ 
suggesting the range and variety of insights, understandings and rela-^ 
tionships involved in operating in their chosen field. A further hope iq 
that within all of these groups t ' & book will stvnutate ' the grwring and 
ever-widening discourse and dialogue about^ the essential kinds of know- 
ledge and practice which are essential to a thoughtful and effective 
ad&lt educator." (Jensen et al., 1964: xiii). 



/Adult education is characterized as a practical and normative discipline, in 
;:wKich the purpose of research is to evol.ve programs which have the m.ost likeli- 
;hpod"Of promoting such learning" situation,' in which behaviour changes may best ^ 
be brought about (Liven ght, 1964:90). The stress on prScticality and the needs 
of the field have, no doubt, determined which problems have been selected as 
legitimate for research (Rubenson, in press). With reference to the somevnat 
hazy concept of R & D, we wou'd say that research in the discipline has mostly been 
of the "D-fcind" (development). Practice-oriented research aimed at solving an 
actual issue is not intrinsically negative. 1 , 

The heart of the matter t is the lac* of balance between practice-oriented research 
and discipline-oriented research, where the purpose is to develop and tost 
theories and lay the necessary foundations for applied research. 

■ * 
Due to the lacK of an intradiscipl inary orientation, practice-oriented research 
has become almost totally atheoretical . The main difference between the practice- 
oriented and discipl ine-oriented research ought not to be the extent to which 
'they are theoretical, but rather that the former should primarily be directed to 
answer questions from outside the discipline and ^he» latter to deal with problem? 
originating rrom' within the discipline. Thus there ^re two interrslated problems 
facing adujt education, the balance between practiceV ? and discipline-oriented 
research, and the atheoretical approach of applied research. 

Adult education is considered a normative discipline, in that it is concerned 
with deliberate attempts to help adults develop in certain. ways (Verner, 1578:43). 
There is no doubt that adult educations a distinctive social activity is norma- 
tive as it involves primordial .yalue judgments (Paterson, 1971). However, we have 
to remember that education systems are designed to serve, not only an inner 
function, the achievement -of ^educational and instructional goals, but also an 
external function, e.g., socialization and legitimization. As value judgments - 
rarely take into account the relationship between the internal ajid external 
functions, they cannot be used as a base for developing adult education theory. 
Instead, such a theory must depart from the educational process as it exists in 

6 

/ealHy and not from what someone thinks it ought to be (cf. Lundgren, 1979:20). 

.The neglect t of the adirlt education process as it exists in reality and the 
narrow focus on^psychological aspects have resulted in an inadequate conceptual i- 
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nation of adult education phenomena. As most "of the research training is done in *Nc 
departments that deal primarily with the education of instructors, the lack of a * 
macro perspective is suite understandable. The'outcome, however, will be that the 
researcher at best will only be familiar with those theories developed to explain 
individual behaviour. 

Faced with a problem closely related to social change, the researcher comes to 
rely on these tool*. However, these theories 9 are not intended to explain collec- 
tive behavt-aur sjch as educational reform. Useful theories on \he nature of such 
events will have to address themselves to such questions as when, how and 'for* 
whom collective decisions are made (Merritt & Coombs, 197^:260). 

The lack of concern for how the economical , political and cultural structure in 
society influence adult education is reflected in the North American debate on 
the future of adult education (e.g. Cotton, 1963). Readinq the debate, one 
gets a picture of the adult educator with a firm grip on the rudder keeping the 
vessel on 'the right course. However, no one seans to ask wh?re the wind and 
wayes are coming from. Instead the adult educator becomes the hub around which 
the discussion on adult education and social change circulates. 

In the introduction to his book Comparative Aspects on Education , Havighurst 
suggests that a good way to study education comparatively is to examine the , 
educational response made by various societies to their social problems 
(Hayiohurst, 1964:)$V). It goes without saying that the point, of departure for this, 
kind of exercise would not be the opinions of the teachers as a professional group' 
(that this might be one aspect of interest is another thing). N"or should the 
adult educators be the" point of departure for analyzing the ro^ of adult equca- 
' tion in society. • - - «* ' * 

We can pursue the analogies to comparative education a bit further since it can 
be helpful in understanding the state of the art in adult education. The study 
of .comparative education tends to focus upon two central problems: how co educa- 
tibnal'syftems contribute to sopjal, political and economic development and how 
,do Social and economic growth lead to the creation of modern educational institu- 
tions (Bock, 1976:346). The almost total absence of work dealing with *dult 
education in the comparative research literature (see e.g. Koehl, 1977) reflects^ 
the fact that until recently adult education seldom was used as a public response 



£ ~ * by; society to their social problems. However, due to changes in other im,titu- 
f\'' ..tionsj economy and polity, and dewographiq changes which force the institutions 

,Vto look for new clientele, adult education is on the way to shedding its marginal 
j^, role and come into the forefront of public interest. This is especially true in 
i\ many of the Third World countries, where adult education is seen as a central 
' -component in the construction of a new educational system (e.g. Nyer^re, 

1976; Mohi El-Dine Saber, 1977). The changing role of adult education in society 
spotlights the current state of the discipline. 



Due to the /act that the territory of adult education has been defined mainly * 
from assumptions about the characteristics of the learner, the knowledge produc- 
tion in the discipline of adult education is ill-equipped to serve as a framework 
for looking at questions that range from macro to micro aspects, as is the case 
with Swedish'.^ 1 location policy in adult education. 

This conclusion brings us to one of the "hot questions" among adult education 
researchers - the borrowing of knowledge and concepts from other disciplines. 

Borrowing from Other Disciplines 



Anona advocates for a*discipline of adult education, there is a strong belief 

that' not only is borrowing of little 'value for adult education, bgt it is also 
<? • 
damaging. > / ^ s % „ 

Boyd and AppS (1980 in print) argue that it would be an error to seek assistance 

from recognized disciplines before the field of adult education itself is clearly 
understood. Their arguments should be carefully examined because of the conse- 
quences they have for the training *.f graduate students in adult education - the 
nex,t generation of researchers. The authors present ftfur, what they call erro- 
f iieous assumptions that may be accepted when borrowing from established disci- 
plines to define problems in adult education: 



1. Cohcepts from other disciplines can be applied directly to adult 
s ( education without 'specifying situational variables; 

t : 2. Concepts can stand b# themselves; « 

* . 3. Concepts can be mixed; 

t-"' • * 4.' Other disciplines can define adult education. 
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The basic-problem that Boyd and Apps indicate in points 1 to 3 fs not specific to 
adult. educations but is of a general epistemological nature. Their claim that 
adult education researchers Jiave blindly borrowed and misused concepts developed 
by other disciplines is to a \arge extent toie. However, the PXSjblem is. not 
restricted to<b$rrowing between disciplines, but appears also with borrowing 
within a discipline/ The underlying issue is that of mixing concepts and theories \ 
from different and contradictory research traditions. 

The research tradition provides a set of guidelines for the development of specific 
theories. Part of those guidelines constitute an ontology which specifies, in'a 
general way, the types of fundamental entities that are legitimate for any theory 
inside the research tradition in question. A research tradition will also specify 
certBin modes of procedures which constitute the legitimate methods of inquiry 
open to researchers within that tradition. "Put simplistically . a research tradi- 
tion is thus a set of ontologfcal and methodological 'do's and don'ts' (Laudan, 
1977:30).' 1 

o 

Uc fully agree with Boyd and Apps that it is important to look at the phenomena 
in-their context. Nor is this a problem restricted .to the relation between 
disciplines. Furthermore, it could very.well be that the context is better under- 
stood by using knowledge from another discipline than to stay inside one's own 
discipline. Our discussion,, for example, on now social end educational change has 
been conceptualized by adult education researchers could be taken *s one example 
of this. , » 

The heart of the matter seems to be the fear that by borrowing concepts from 
other disciplines, those disciplines will come to define adult edtfcction. Me are 
having some difficulties in understanding thisjine of argument. If there is any 
reason at all to be afraid, it would be that other disciplines because of their 
better tools will take over the research that is now done by researchers in adult 
education. As adult education becomes a 'central topic for public policy, 
researchers from other disciplines will no doubt get interested in the phenomenon. 

Our standpoint does not imply that the discipline of adult education is merely * 
the accumulation of knowledge produced in other disciplines. On the contrary, 
there is a need to build a discipline of adult education based on specific and 
♦ested knowledge. However, like Alanen (1978) ^e believe that there exists some- 
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thing- which] could be called a general theory of education and that both pedagogy' 
and adult education rest on this cannon base. Thus most common principles on 
.'t'fce ^relationship of social structure and social change to education are the same 
for- adult and pre-adult education. 

According to Boyd and Apps, once the structure, the function.* the problem and 
the purposes of adult education are claarly understood, it would be appropriate 
to seek assistance from other disciplines in solving problems and answering 
questions. On the contrary, it is in the effort to understand the structure, the 
function and the problem of adult education that we need the help from-other 
disciplines. and wiiat we here have called general theory, of education. 

He shall thus turn to what could be called general theory of education. 

* 

GENERAL THEORY OF EDUCATION 

Our, starting^ point is the cnange in the research literature from the romantic 
fifties and sixties to the cynical seventies. 

In the pre-World War* II era, social scientists and politicians alike came to 
look upon education as the "elan vital" of economic life, the panacea to popula- 
tion growth and the great leveller of social inequities (Adams, 1977:298). The 
obvious policy for both poor and rich nations was to provide a largeY period of 
compulsory education and to expand the , enrollments at the secondary and third 
levels ii. order* to maximize the educational influence. In .some countries ability- 
grouped classes were abolished in favour of the comprehensive school. 

Wtte late 1960*s and early 1970 4 s^s£eptricism and disillusionment concerning 
education har! become widespread^ fr>vesU»nt in education had not generated the 
expected economic growth^and worse, there was a realization that more and more 
schooling did not necessarily solve equalization of access to available goods 
and services of society. 

The equalization of lire chances by the expansion of , the formal educational 
system Has, been prevented by two simultaneously occurring and Interrelated 
processes: institutional differentiation and tracking (cf. Neelsen, 1975). 
Institutional differentiation refers to the process whereby, at the time that 
O < 
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U / the lower strata improved upon their proportional share in educational instltu- 
tions of the port-primary level, the upper strata turned to still higher educa- 
^-^^tional institutions or qualitatively.better ones. The expansion of higher educa- 
t^^a^furt^er^foj lowed by a strong„cla?s-based tracking within>the system 
'{cf. Gesser, 1971, HaTseret*aU*1980). Those from the ( upper .social classes , 
followed programs wi,th the test "pay-off^irr the .form of income, status, occupa- 
tion,, political efficacy and etc. . * 

Disillusionment concr,-ning education- as an instrument to promote social change 
has forced the* social scientists to reconsider the theoretical frameworks in 
\*h\ch they have, been working. If in one sentence we had to summarize, the crititjue 
towards tht research conducted in the expansionist mode of the fifties and 
sixties it would be that the phenomenon under study has been wrongly concep- 
tualized. Regardless of where on the micro^macro dimension the event is located j 
this seem? to be the issue. # 
* 

In this paper t:e shall deal briefly with three aspects of the critique: (1) con- 
sensus versus conflict paradigm, (2) internal -external functions cf education, 
the economistic standpoint and (3) the internal-external functions of education: 
the interpretative standpoint. 

° Consensu^ versus conflict 

Merritt and Coombs (1977:2^|/ argue that the biggest stumbling block that has 
been removed was the once prevailing nction that education and educational 
reform didn't have much to do with politics and social structure. 



With the innocence lost, the adequacy of the predominant theoretical framework 
^ on serial and educational change, the structural functional, was questioned 
because it underestimates the importance of conflict and ideology* 

V 

According 'to the S/F view, changes in the educational system o are the result of 
interaction between society and the "schools and follows" in some five steps: 
1. a need arises in society; 2. the e'ducational system is assigned the task of 
meeting the need; 3. change in the educational structure takes place to 
accommodate the new function; 4. the new role is assumed by schools and 5. 
talent and manifest changes take place in society a^a consequence of the new 
& iucational functions (Paulston, 1976:14). 
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. ttie;S/f theorists 'have focused on the homeostatic or balancing mechanism N by 
jiM'cli «ocietv maintains* a "uniform state". The framework assumes a high degree 
, ;of normative consensus across social systems. For functionalists, inequality in 
.society -thus does hot arise out. of the vested interest of single .individuals of 
" groups* Instead, functionalists argue, inequality is not only inevitable, but, 
,necessary and beneficial to^all, since individual survival is contingent on the 



|S V . survival and wellbeing of society (Lenski, 1966 referred in.Paulston, 1976). In 
contrast to the functionalist vievf, theories departing from the conflict para- 
i!V.„, *digm are based on the assumption, that whenever .there is social life there is 
§L !T»- -r conflict. Because of a scarcity of goal-satisfying values #s well as the means 
to reach them, the attainment of a particular gofefetoan element (individual^, 



group, or institution) hinders the chances of achievement on the part of other 
elements '(Sztompka, 19^4:88). 



j£7 . The fact tlfat S/F analysis, almost always has been based on the assumption of 
. consensus does not necessarily mean that this and other values associated with 
this theory are inevitable properties of the functionalist f rame of reference 
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(cf. Sztompka, 1974:67). 



The conflict paradigm is accompanied with a shift towards cpnstructs 4 sucn as ^ 
.power, ideologies, self and group interests, allocation-legitimation and further 
the relationship between the internal and external functions of education contes 
into focus. 

Internal -external functions of education: the economist ic position 



That schools affect and are affected by their social context is of course a 
truism that needs to be specified. The most comman assumption, embodied for 
example, in the S/F framework and the consonant theory of human capital, is that 
"education exerts its effect upon society through the direct socialization of 
individuals to exhibit those competencies, atticudes and values crucial to the 
development and maintenance of modern institutions (Bock, 1976:352). 

This assumption has baen questioned as the school effects are smaller than the 
. individual socialization model requires (cf.. Meyer & Rubinson, 1975). Oue to the 

doubt about the adequacy of the individual socialization theory some social 
. scientists have begun to think more in terms of allocation and legitimation. The 
?rtCDTr"^yi n 9 assumptions is that the educational system helps to define which 
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people may legitimately play which roles in socie^'quite apart from whether 
the students are actually effectively trained or socialized. Those representing 
this view maintain that it is possible 'to show that the educated, e.g., possess 
greater political, social, cultural and economic efficacy without concluding 
that these traits were learned in school. Thus the individuals may learn the 
values ^nd competencies appropriate to the performance of the role allocated 
to them by right oi the schooling they have recieved after- they have assumed 
the role (Bock, 1976:353 f). By ostensibly providing an open and objective 
mechanism for assigning individuals to unequal economic positions, the educa- 
tional system legitimates inequalities (Bowles & Gintis, 1976:103). 

The legitimation and allocation model is not seen as^an alternative to socializa- 
tion theory, but rather as a supplement that explains the process more precisely. 
WUh 'bis framework, however, the schooling process itself becomes of secondary 
interest. * • * 



This i$ also the case in Bowles* and Gintis famous work Schooling in "Capital ist c 
America , in which the schools are seen as'wholly determined by the" economic 
forces outside them. The educational system is viewed as an integral element in 
the reproduction of the prevailing class structure of society. The educational 
system* integrates the puj)ils into the economic system through a structural 
correspondence between its social relationship and those of production (Bowles 
& Gintis, 1976:131). According to the author, the structure of social relations 
in c education not only insures the student to the discipline of the work place but 
develops t£e types of personal demeanor, modes of self-presentation, self-image 
and social-class identification which are the crucial ingredients of job adequacy. 

t' 

The "correspondence principle" as well as the economists position in general 
have been criticized for treating the school simply as a black box which reflects" 
the economic forces outside of it and thus misses the dynamics of what the inter- 
pretalists have„c6me to call "cultural reproduction" (see Apple, 1978, Zacharias, 
1979). ' ' * 

Internal-external functions of education: the interpretative standpoint 
* * » 

Macrpsociological approaches (mobility, selection, reproduction of the social 
k ""vision of labour) were not sufficient to explain the failure of comprehensive 
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schools to reduce -educational inequality because they largely ignored the educa- 
tional process. With the rise of the so-caljed "New Sociology," the search for an 
^understandi ng of the relationship between internal and external functions shifted 
to the educational process. r J 

The S/F view of socialization is criticized, because it treats the curriculum as a 
uj}£fed and coherent mechanism in a consensus world (Eggleston, 1977:18). Thus, 
the functionalist framework is based upon the implicit assumption that the peda- 
gogic actions carried out by families from different social classes, as well as 
those which are practised by schools, work together in a harmonious way to 
transmit a cultural heritage which is considered as being the individual property 
of~*the entire society (Bourdieu, 1977^488). Instead, maintain the "new socio- 
logists": the structure of knowledge and symbols in educational institutions is 
closer to the dominant culture anc 1 therefore Intimately related to the principles 
and practices of social and cultural control in society (Apple, 1978), The purpose 
of research is to exp ore the ways in which a society selects, classifies, trans- 
mits and evaluates its public knowledge (Bernstein, 19?V). 

In all these matters the school curriculum takes on major responsibilities. The 
important point here is, as Eggleston (1977:11) has noted, that through the 
curricula the school has an unavoidable relationship with the wider society, that 
the normative antj, power systems of the schools are not only part of the micro 
system of the school but also of the macro system of all of society. The value 
system in society is thus reflected in the. everyday practice inside the school. 

One fruitful attempt to link daily practice in the school .with factors outside 
the teaching process is the frame factor theory proposed by Dah 1 1 of (1971) and 
further developed by Lundgren (1972, 1977). Their work, which has its roots not 
in sociology but in education, reveals the limitation of using theory on learning 
as a starting point for studying the teaching process. Contextual factors (called 
frame factors) such as the subject matter, groups of participants, institutional 
customs and policies, and social structure of the institution are shown to govern 
and restrict the conditions for the educational settings. 

According to Lundgren (1979) the political process influences the teaching situa- 
tion through its impact on curriculum, the administrative apparatus, school l.aws 
ami school legislation. In turn then, the curriculum, the administrative apparatus 
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,and.the laws of .the school are supposed to reflect the economic, social and^poli- 
tical structure of the society in the following way (after Lundgren 1979:25). 
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While. the economist! c-oriented models have been criticized for neglecting the 1 
educational process, the "new sociologists" and the interpretative standpoint, in 
general, are accused of ignoring material and structural determinants (see e.g. 
Halsey & Karabel, 1977 a: 49). 

^he Critique on the one hand against the economistic position for being too deter- 
ministic and overlooking the acting subject and on the other hand against the 
interpretative view for reducing the material and structural circumstances to 
symbolic context is a reflection of the classical dilemma in the social sciences 
of how to relate the macro and micro processes 1 ; said differently - the holistic 
andvthe individualistic approach. It is easy to call "for an integration between 
the structural and intergrationist approaches and to warn against a false frag- 
mentation and dichotomization., but quite another thing :o overbridge the seemingly 
incompatible ontological and 'epistemo logical assumptions related to the two 
research traditions. Suffice is to state that an adequate theoretical perspective 
must.be al>le to take into account human coherency and the creative power of indi- 
viduals in acting in and transforming the world - and the relationship between 
conscious 'activity and objective reality (Goldman, 1969). 

1 - - 

The efforts to connect macro and micro processes often derive from a situation in 

which the researcher has been distressed, as the original theoretical framework 

was inadequate to solve the problem under study. Some "classroom researchers who 



, have started from a theoretical perspective restricted to the teaching process 
and/or' the educational system have, in their attempt .to reach an understanding, 
moved toward integrating societal aspects into the theoretical framework (see , 
•e.g. Lundgren, 1977; Sharp & Green, 1975). This has been done by making ome 
assumptions about how the societal aspects ar£ reflected in the educational 
system and the teaching process (see Lundgren's chart on p. 21). 

In order to direct study, the' mechanism by which cultural, economic, political 
and social structures are reproduced within the educational system requires a - 
quite different approach than when the task is merely to study the teaching 
pr cess. It is our opinion that this has to. be done through a comparative app- 
roach, either historically or cross countries. To exoec 4 . "that one and the" same 
researcher or even research group should be able to cover both^aspects empirically, 
is unrealistic, "gje best one can ask for is an awareness of research in the two 
areas and a willingness to use this knowledge ^when .formulating the assumptions 
regarding the level that is not covered. 

Conclusion 

In the earlier section "Interpretation of the Allocation Policy", we presented 
the official view on how adult education is Suggested to contribute to the promo- 
tion and redistribution pf resources. The discussion ended by asking under what 
conditions adult education could be a successful instrument in the allocation 
policy. Due to th°e weakness of the so-called discipline of adult education, we" 
turned to "the general theory" of education, 11% order to seek a framework fo p r 
answering tliis question. We shall now summarize this brief review by presenting 
a simple paradigm (Fig. 2) that indicates the rules through which the educational 
system transmits and promotes cultural, political, economic and social resources. 

We make no assumption about consensus. On the contrary, it "is assumed that the^ 
educational system intentionally or unintentionally will reflect self and group 
interests. 

It is argued that the educational system affects the individual's resources , not. 
only by the .way it trains and socializes him, but also by the way fn which the 
educational institutions define the roles in the social and cultural hierarchy 
that he may legitimately play. 
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Figure 2 , The relationship between society, educational system and the 
* creation of Individual resources. 
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Thus the political, economic and cultural structures influence the creation of 
/individual resources in two different but related ways. The first ajid most Qbvious 
way is through the so-called interchange systems, e.g. curricula whicji link the 
•wider society with the" everyday practice in school. Here we are relying primarily 
bn theDahllof-Lundgren frame factor theory. • ~ / 

However, the educational system also Operates on resources in a more indirect way 
by allocating inJivi duals to their future roles. The resources the person, will 
come to control due to the allocated role thus can be seen as quite separate from 
the kind of socialization that has taken place. Thi£ is not to .deny that the 
, pupils may be socialized to these competencies while they are still in school in 
anticipation of the role the school "charter" is believed to entitle them in the. 
future (cf. Bock, 1976:354). In the paradigm, this is indicated by placing a kind 
of filter "between the outcome of the educational process and the resul ing 
resources. For example, it would be possible for. two persons who have partici- 
pated in two different forms of education to acquire the same "human capital" yet 
possess quite different^resources due to the rules that define what the "gradu- 
ates" legitimately may do. ^ * 

THE APPLICABILITY OF GENERAL THEORY FOR 4DULT EDUCATION 

General Comments 

> i 

So far we have briefly outlined some key elements in a framework for doing research 
on allocation policy in adult education. However, there is an obvious weakness 
with a paradigm based solely on general theory. Although the most common principles 
bearing on the relationship jf social structure and social change to education hold 
equally true for pre-adu?t and adult education, genera 1 theory is developed without 
actual data on adult education (cf. Alanen, .1978). 

While the links between the wider society and pre-adult education take on a rather 
"easily" definable character (see^the Lundgren chart), the ties with adult educa- 
tion are diffuse and less clear, This is a reflection of the different roles of 
pre-adult and adult education in society. 

A key assumption in general theory presented there is that education has external 
effects on society and that the inner functions of schooling are linked to the 



.external functions. The fact that there exist wide differences abqufwhat these 

.external functions are and the character of the linkage mechanism is irrelevant ^ 
40 the point' we want to make' Thus the main difference between adult education and^ 
pre-adult education is that^the former in some cases may have only an inner func^ 

* tion. this is the case when the education fulfills only the role of, e.g. cultural 
Consumption, more or less in the same way as does a visit to a museum. This dis- 
tinction is different, although somewhat related to the common notion that the 
major distinction between pre-adult and aduU education is that the former 
•prepares the students for future ltfe tasks while adult education^ is a response 
to immediate needs. This discrimination, relevant as it is, misses the point that 

- the fulfillment of some of these needs is linked to the external function of 
education, e.g. the labour market's need for qualification. .* 

We said earlier that allocation policy rests on two assumptions: that persons 
with low resources can be recruited a^nd that the educational process will create 
resources. The paradigm addresses itself to bottTaspects. It deals direc.tJy- With^ 
the question of production of resources and indirectly with recruitment. Thus 
participation has to be t understood in the perspective of the cumulative effects 
of the pre-adult educational system on recruitment to adult education. Jhus, 
instead of just concentrating on the differences between pre-adult and adultlEdu-' 
cation and treating them as two completely separate* systems, participation in 
adult education should be seen in the context of the. role pre-adult education is 
awarded in society. It is puzzling that adult educators can so fully embrace the 
principle of lifelong-education and yet still treat adult education as a system 
in splendid isolation. Our jJiscussion^on applicability will depart from the 
holistic view of education that has been advocated and be organized arouncj the 
jcqnstructs* of socializations and allocation. 

Socialization - * * 

U is obvious tbat adult ediptfon has .played a limited role with re9ard to 
socialisation. However, we will adopt the view that cultural and social trans- 
missjon include 9 not only the transmission of tradition from one generation to 
" tne next, but also the transmission of knowledge or cultural and social patterns 
from anybody who "knows" to anyone who does not* (Singleton, 1974:28). Socializa- 1 
tion should thus be thought of as a lifelong process,* in which the individual, 
through interaction with the surrounding world, obtains his identity. 



"4liere*aire«three things a person requires before he is able to perform satisfac- 
J/& 'feprtlyin.a rqle.(BHm, 1956). He must know what is expected of him (both with 
**; E?g*rA.to behaviour an^ values); he must be able to meet the role requirements; 
£>V k and 'he must^ desire to practise the behaviour and pursue the appropriate ends. 
I' % Departing, from these three elements the author establishes the following cross- 
jt>\ classification in order to analyze changes in the con* at of -social ization 
l-i*. .through the life cycle (Brim, 1966:65). 

„ * - Behaviour Values - t 

v Knowledge A B v 

Ability C 0 

Motivation E F 



. r Cells A and B indicate respectively that the individual knows what behaviour is 
expected of him and what ends he should pursue. Cells £ and F indicate that the 
■individual is motivated to behave in appropriate ways to pursue the designated 
£T * values. Cells C and D indicate that the individual is able to carry but the 
behaviour and to hold appropriate values. V 

P According to Brirj, the most important changes from childhood to adult socializa- 
tion are the shifts *in emphasis from motivation to ability and, knowledge and from 
cohcern with V3iues .o a concern with behaviour. Society assumes that the adult, 
knows the values to be pursued -in different roles, that he wants to pursue them 
with the socially appropriate means, and that all that remains to be done is to 
teach him what to do. That this interpretation of adult socialization governs the 
perceived functions of adult education is reflected in the following quotation 
from Verner (1964i88): 

."For purposes oj adult education , at~leaet t we can say, therefore, that 
an adult is a p<rson who has come into <t state of life in which he has 
assumed responsibility" for himself and usually for others, and who has 
concomitantly a<'cepted a functionally productive role in his community 



This distinction defines the cfiaracterof adult education, sets the 
boundaries for research into tne changing pattern* of responsibility in 
adult ard identifies the corresponding functions which adult eduoa- 

' tion should perform. An important problem for research is to formulate 
learning objectives which are functionally related to the ener^ing tasks 
that create the need for learning and provide the motivation for.parfi- 
cipation in adult education. " 



Befor^going into a moredetailed analysis of the cells in Brim's scheme, we 
want to-point out that the .role of adult education varies from country to country^, 
^depending on historical, economic, political and, cultural factors. 

Societies that historically are in a revolutionary phase tike quite a different 
.view, on adult socialization from the one proposed hy Brim and reflected in 
Yerner's writing. Consequently, adult education is oft^n not only consciously - 
used but also described as an instrument for transmitting new values and- effecting 
motivation. Where the intentjon is to break down an old society and to build a 
new, morality becomes one of the p/iraary learning priorities (cf. Paulston, 1972). 
The emphasis on basic values and general^socialization comes out very clearly in, 
for example, documents on adult education from the East European countries. 
Stolka (1977:79) states: "It is in the very system of lifelong communist educa- 
tion that aduU'education fulfills its significanfirreplaceable function/' He ^ 
fu Jier nojtes that "it raises the qualifications of the working people, contri- 
,but«s to the formation of their ideological , political , specialist and cultural 
level and of the socialist way of life." InHhese countries political education 
belongs amona the broadest branches of adult education (cf . FukasXr 197 8 -11) . _ 

The transmission of° values through adult education is Ylso very clear .n many 
Third World countries, where th2 primary concern is the destruction of an earlier 
colonial system and the creation of a neg system. Thus the mass iiterary 
campaigns often have strong ideological roots, as is the case in Algeria, Cuba,^ 
Tanzania and Vietnam. 

Countries like Canada, Sweden and the U.S.A., which are in a, conservative phase, 
are not concerned with general re-socialization. Consequently, adult education 
is seldom looked upbn or referred to as an instrument for influencing basic 
values. The exception occurs when adult education has a marked component of re- 
'socialization as in, for example, the education of immigrants. As a contrast to 
the situation, in the U.5.*A. today, at around 1920 "Americanization" - the ma<n' 
activity of the public evening schools - dominated the scene to the extent that 
adult education befcame synonymous with Americanization (Knowles, 1977:56). 

The. rest of the discussion cn the applicability of the construct "socialization" 
will be structured around "knowl edge " , ^bi 1 i ty " and "motivation" according to 

3rim's~sxneme»r" , ~~ • \ 
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y^"/ jje^re adult education" has been awarded in the process of 

Jifeiong socialization is related to the rapid scientific and technological 
vj^Cchanjey: To some extent* today's situation has 'some similarities with what 
f^-.i ^occurred some ^hundred years ago when due 'to the diversified labour market, the 

traditional institutions for socialization (family, church .and. community) .needed 
^SV'to'be.canplemented bj a new institution - education. Due to changes in the 

economy, the- structure of the education system is beginning to be questioned and 
-a reorganization, of the educational system after the principle of lifelong 
rfeducatjon* (or recurrent education) is put forward. * 
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THe gerieral argument for society to invest in adult education is that the well 
educated youth touay'is an obsolete man tomorrow, and that the accelerated pace 
of social change puts us in danger ,of becoming obsolete, i»ot only with regard to 
^knowledge and skills, but also in values and senses of belonging (see e.g. Jensen 
z ei aL, 1964; V)y The ro\e of adult -education would be to keep cells A and C 
^'(knowledge and a abil ity) at a level matching the changes. 

j 4dult education as a way to meet the challenges created by science and technology 
is in no way a new phenomenon but was put forward also in the beginning of this 
xenttir>. Jhere is a difference, in reasoning that is worth mentioning. After World 
War IT, the arguments for adult education have been mostly related to the economy, 
' wKil.£t'he cultural lag that was the focus in the earlier literature (see e.g. 
A^indeman, 1921; SOU, 1924:5) plays a relatively smaller roje. 

The crucial question with regard to knowledge-ability is who is, really affected 
tby the technological changes and. to what extent? The general notipn in the fifties 
and sixties wasf that at all levels of qualification more education was needed to 
master the job, i.e., the labour market was consistently moving towards jobs . , 
' which involved a general elevation of educational requirements^ The actual deve- 
lopment ,is, a4 we bave tried £o show elsewhere (Rubenson, 1979), somewhat 
* /different. There has not been a consistent move towards more educationally 
; demanding. Jobs, but rather towards greater polarization. Mechanization and 
/* automation have substantially reduce)^ the qualifications required of large 
^groups, while a minority - although a growing one - is engaged in tasks, requiring 
higher qualifications and a greater degree pf specializatio n. Thii eff ect of the 
Ifc" 9 — ' - 



polarization rowans that the differences existing among various'j^oups entering 
;the^bour market become .more and more pronounced throughout the life span. 

- * - » . * * 

-With .regard to the external-internal function of education, x cel Is A and C have 
oyer the last 20 years been closely connected with the economy's demand for 
qualifications; that is,, to satisfy the economic goal (cf. the earlier discussion, 
on Swedish policy). The internal process of these programs can neglect'the value 
and motivational aspects as the transmission of general role expectations is 
achieved through earlier schooling and allocation process* From what we have 
been saying about the development in the labour market, it is obvious that the 
economy goal will come into conflict with the allocation goal. 

As often pointed out in the* adult education literature, the changes affect not 
only the demand for qualified labour, but also everyday skills as those involved 
in child-raising, health, leisure time activity. Adult education has here become' 
a substitute for tne help thot the social network that existed in the tradi- 
tional communities could provide. If one were to take the standpoint that the 
person had the motivation, the only problem would be to provide the knowledge 
and skills necessary. There is, as we shall discuss later, little proof to 
justify this assumption. 

ifotij/ation_and^Vake£ , 

Returning to the interpretation of the Swedish policy of adult education, it is 
clear that the adult education experience is supposed jfo effect not only know- 
ledge and ability, but also motivation /(Cells E and F). An important component 
in the resources ,by which the individual can command his life situation is the 
motivation to pursue the desired behaviour, e.g., participate in political or 
cultural activities. -y' 

The educational process cannot be separated' from its social context. Thus aduff 
education theory cannot be based on the normative standpoint that education 1 
should influence motivation in a certain direction. Political and other decisions 
reflecting the value system might come to influence the educational process in 
such a way that the participants will come to be socialized **n quite another way 
than expected {see, for instance, Hoghielm's article below) 



? A1 location: arid Legitimation 



""With regard to the paradigm in Fig. 2, how do the allocation and legitimation 
.functions* appty to adult education? Agcording to the paradigm the creation of 

resources depends not Only on what takes place during the studies, but also on 
»tfie rules defining what roles "graduates" may play in society. In research on 

outcomes of adult education one usually neglects the last aspect. Instead, the 
^problem is .conceptualized as follows: 



Educational 
Experience- 



Immediate 
Tducational 
Outcome 



Intermediate 
Outcome 



Ultimate 
Outcome 



Adults engage 
^in" learning 
process. v 



Adults learn 

knowledge, 

skills, 

behaviour, 

attitudes. 




Adults put to 
use what they 
learned. 
Outcomes from ~ 
these efforts 
can be attri- 
buted,~at, least 
in part, to 
educational 
experience. 



Figure 3 



Distinctions between Immediate, Intermediate and 
Ultimate Consequences (Adapted from Farmer, Cheats' 
and Oeshler, 1972:33) \ 



Cumulative 
efforts of 
many adult 
learners bring 
about a commu- 
nity change 
which can be 
attributed, „a.t- 
least in part'/ 
to the educa- 
tional experi- 
ences of adult 
.learners. 



The outcome will, according to the^chart, depend entirely on the educational 
experience. The underlying assumption in the adult education literature is that 
there is a positive relationship between the adoption of adult education^rin- 
ciples (influence from the learner, etc.) and the outcome. 

To the best of our knowledge there does not exist any study that has directly 
addressed the allocation effects of adult education. We will, therefore, discuss 
this matter indirectly, departing from the following axiom: 

* The better an education pays off in the form of income, status, occupation, 
political efficacy, cultural competence and related factors the greater 
the socio-economic differences between participants and non-participants. 
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\*» reasoning, will proceed, vin two steps. First we snail look at different forms j 
of adult^edudation with regard to socio-economic difference's and then to what ; ^ 
&tenTWei>r^ t . , f .*.L 

&elow we have attempted, on the basis of English, North American and Swedish data t .'to* 
insert some forms of adult education on the socio-economic difference dimension. 4 



No sacio- economic * o 
differences established 
between participants 
and non-participants 




Large socio- 
economic 
differences 
established 
between parti- 
cipants and non- 
participants 

1 = Learning -project 

2 = Study circles, community organizations, churches 

3 * Education through- anployer 

-4 * College and University programs for adults 

It may seem strange here that ,l learning-prpject ,,1 * ) is included asjt is more or 
less self -directed. However, with the acceptance (in words if not in deeds) of 
lifelonr-learning^s I master *.uncept for organizing the educational system, the 
area for public policy is widened drastically as the concept embodies a, rather 
-4;road.v.ijew^JLear^ legjsj^ionjon lifelong-learning states: 

Learning takes place through ^rrxxl and i . formal instruction, through 
educational progivms conducted by public and private educational and ether 
institutions and organisations, through independent s>tudy, hnd through the 
* efforts oj business, industry, and tabor. (Title IB, Section 131(5)) 

*• 

With this view on learning, research on learning efforts has become of vital 
interest to thpse formulating policy and controlling the distribution of resources 
(see Ziegler, ,1977 1. This is especially t£ue as* there 'doesn't seem to exist any 
marked variation in participation in learning, projects' with regard to socio- 
economic status or race. 



IJ In brief a leaning project, also called learning effort, is a highly deliberate 
effort to gain and obtain definite knowledge and skill to change in some way . 
To bejncluded, a series of related learning sessions must add up to at least 
seven" hours (Jough; 1977).. 
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/ „TwgS»^g o! ng *;,t h r bug h the research within the fields of learning prcjects (1977: 



. a Hi&nstra 's survey, like several others, has shattered some of our stereotypes 
* about &hc dpeq not participate , in lifelong learning. If we study/ pavticipa-' 
1*^3, ^ Hon, pn adult education cUtsses, clear differences show up between ^different 
^ populations. But that may partly occur because persons with high educational 
atiainment have cause to believe that courses are move legitimate or effect 
tive than selfrplanned learning, whereas those who have had unhappy school 
SX^- ' experiences very intelligently "refuse to repeat that experience and will * 
\l-eam on their own* Turning to participation in learning projects, though, 
wo^t of these differences disappear. -<- " 



0- * # 
„ Parenthetically, it is amazing that the results from research on Teaming projects , 

fcj have hot initiated any critical -analysis. of the resources with which the learmnq 

jS~n* V - • . * ' • 1 

^projects provide the individual. ' 

i*Ov* . " - * 

il- ; • . * 

Let us now move to the opposite end of the, scale, where college and university 
kt*. programs for adults hatf» been placed. For economic reasons, as well as for the 
f^,. sake or ^jity oetween generations, adults who have previously been denied the 
i possibility to ^et post-secondary education are being given a second chance. The 
people that have bepefited most from the second chance are not, however, those who 
never had a chance, but tftose who had the first charice, but did not take it. Hopper 
and Osbornr ( 1975.73) found that full-time adult universitystudents in England were 
downwardly mobile. They could revise, this downward trend by the adult studies 
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which thus, in fact, came to work against class-circulation. The Swedish experi 



ence from the reform of higher education is of special interest in this connec- 
tion as it' is one cf the few attempts in the world* to evolve a coherent approach 
£.1, to .opening post-secondary education ttf adults. The Swedish experience so far is 
^ that the reform has served persons from the upper-middle class who were already 
% . quite well educated. Further, the findings follcw -the classical patterns that 

the more prestigious and des.irab.le^programs are the greater the social difference, 
between participants (cf. Kim, 1979). * ■ 



The Swedish Survey of Living Conditions shows that the largest socio-economic 
|t \ differences are found ill post-secondary education (SCB, 1978). The great bulk of 
"j^- , : adult education jn Sweden is, hovjever, done through the.study associations, which 
E\- d*w linked to the popular movements. As indicated on the scale, there are social 
l^ 1 , t difference's between participants in this form of education, though they are not 

^ ;ked as at the colleges and ^universities. The same pattern has been observed 
f^ fcl\lL > USA (see Johnstone &. Rivera, 1965:85). 
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According to the axiom, we would expect that the adult university programs, due 
to the rules that define what a person legitimately can do, would create the 
greatest resources and the learning projects the least. To a large extent this * 
is a reflection of the demand for ccedit and certification in society. However, 
we should be careful not to reduce the question of resources to a matter of 
credit ~~ non-credit , as such. Thu^ at lower socio-economic/levels, adult educa- 
tion is used for skill certification or licence, while at the higher socio- 
economic level the emphasis ys on job mobility (cf -Johnstone & Rivera, 1965:159; 
Cross, 1973:89). In the sam /wa y, non- credit is too heterogeneous a concept to be 
useful. What w*e really wan/ to know is to what extent the programs are just a 
form of recreation and to/what extent they create, e.g., cultural and political 
resources. Following the afrlom, the hypothesis would be that the socio-economic 
differences would be mo^§ pronounced where the content could be labelled "high- brow 
culture" than in recreation classes. Unfortunately the materials we have found 
have been grouped in such a way that they cannot be used for answering the 
postulated hypothesis. « 

The /econd step irrmir analysis is to look at how the instructional methods 
applied agree with the principles of adult education. Available data (see e.g. 
Johnston & Rivera, 1965; SCB, 1978) indicate that the socio-economic differences „ 
are most marked in programs in which talks or lectures dominate and are smallest 
where discussion is the method used. Stated in another way, there seems to exist 
a negative connection between the use of ^dult education principles and the 
creation of resources. So as not to bf> misunderstood, it should be stated that 
this is not a criticism of the principles of adult education as such. We whole- 
heartedly agree with the idea thft adults, as well as children for that matter, 
as far as possible should have influence over their own studies and be active. 
The point we are trying to make is that the outcomes cannot be seen just in rela- 
tion to the educational process as such, but that we must also take into account 
what roles, culturally, politically an* economically, to which the educate 
allocates the person. 

Participation 

The discussion so far has dealt with only one of the two assumptions behind 
allocation policy in adult education: that participation in adult education should 
create resources. Departing from the general theory, we shall now talk to the 
ther basic assumption, i.e., those with low resources should be recruited.' 



The object of education is to develop in the child a certain number of physical, 
.intellectual and moral states demanded of him not solely by the political 
society as*a whole, but also by the particular milieu for which he is specifi- 
cally destined '(Durkheim, 1956:71). Thus, despite some rhetoric to the c6ntrary, 
children do not leave the educational system with* the same basic values. 

Wi x th regard to Brim's scheme, the student, due *to selective socialization and the 
allocation functions of education, will come to differ with regard to Cells 
/VtF. Given that, we accept, in principle, the argument so far, the question to be 
answered is: to which groups in society has the educational system transmitted 
the instruments indispensible to the successful undertaking of adult education 
Looking at the research on participation in adult education, we would conclude 
that it is almost axiomatic that adult education increases rather than decreases 
the educational gap between socio-economic groups. 

Adult educators often point to schools as the major villain. However, it is 
not very fruitful to concentrate only on experienced comfort and well-being in 
order to explain the influence of schools on subsequent participation in adult 
education. Such a discussion departs from the implicit assumption that the only 
purpose of the system is to facilitate the achievements of educational and * 
instructional goals. One thus avoids the problematic aspect of how to account for 
the influence of the*external functions of education. 

An "adult education" that implicitly takes for granted that the adult is a 
conscious, self-directed individual in possession of the instruments vital to 
making use of the available possibilities for adult education and that relies on 
seif-selection to recruit the participants, will help to widen, not narrow, the 
educational and cultural gaps in society. Further transmitting a culture closely 
linked to the one dominant among the already resourceful group wfll result in 
adult-education all the more perfectly strengthening this group. Far from being 
neutral, the system reflects the values of the dominant groups. Thus, according 
to Bourdieu's thesis on cultural reproduction (Bourdieu, J 977), the more 
successfully we declare the neutrality of adult education, { the more effectively 
will the system reproduce the dominant culture. x 

Despite the gross differences in participation between socio-economic groups, 
there are many participants from the so-called disadvantaged groups. If they 
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participate in programs which only create resources in the area where they 
already are fairly strong, the redistribution effects will be quite small. We / 
shall try to illustrate this by referring to participation by Swedish women 
classified as farmers. Their total participation figure is. about the average for 
Swedish women (SCB, 1978). Fiftv-six percent of these women have been recruited 
to a study circle in handicrafts. (The average figure among Swedish ^women was 
25 per cent.) This type of course is usually of a hobby character that would 
mainly provide social resources. The interesting thing »s that, according to 
other data (see SCB, 1979:206), women fanners already FavjiTstrongeir social 
resources than women in general. , 

Ir. order to account fully for the cumulative effects of the pre-adult education 
system, we also have to look at the way in which people are allocated to different 
natural societal settings and howv these affect participation in adult education. 
The allocation of roles influences participation in two ways. Firstly, certain 
roles provide more opportunities to take part in adult education than do others. 
This is most obvious if we look at occu> tional positions. Not only do those in 
, higher positions get more opportunities thrc h theirjtfork to take p^rt in 
institutionalized forms of education, but t ~j alsc have by far the best chances 
to learn new things on the job itself (see SCB, 1978:247). Further, they are in 
envirorments which give them scope for influencing their situation. 

The other way that the allocation of roles has an impact is more indirect and 
has to do with how the objective world influences the perception of reality. 
Thus, mental structures are inevitably fomed differently in different social 
and histor cal settings (Mannheim, 1936:238). This is reflected, for example, in 
the estabi. ed relationship between job design and the individual's J ife outside 
work. ^ 

When the scope for personal initiative on the job was limited by factors in, the 
work process, then the individual's ability to participate during leisure time in 
activities which called for personal initiative seemed to decrease (Meissner, 
1971). When employees were given increased influence over their own work, they 
showed a greater interest i*v participating in decision-making processes, both it 
work and outside work (Gardell, 1976). 
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"Changes in the natural societal environment may modify the individual's view of 

/reality and transmit new values apa competencies appropriate to the changed role. 

Changing the social setting can also alter the instruments through which a person 

relates to adult education. We could illustrate the relationship between the 

socialization effect and allocation effect on * person's active preparedness for 

"a'dcrtr education in the following way: 

» ^ Higher active preparedness 



Effects of school and 
family socialization 



for adult education 



No change in active 



preparedness for adult 
education 



Effects of 

the natural . 
societal setting 



. . , , .Lower active preparedness 

> during adult-hood < fQr aduU edu £ at ? on 

s 0ne weakness of the general theory as presented here is that it does not directly 
account for competing cultures. This if less of a problem when analyzing the 
school system, which is built on the dominant culture, than when analyzing adult 
education, which nas a somewhat more pluralistic structure. a 

It may be recalled that S/F theory assumes consensus across social systems wuile s 
Marxist theory departs from shared values within class aid from conflict between 
classes. There is, however, a third way, thei cultural revitalization theory, 
which, in contrast, focuses not on social classes but on deliberate organized 
conscious efforts by members of a spciety to constructs more satisfying culture 
(Pauls ton, 1976:30). Before ending the discussion on the applicability of the 
general theory, we therefore must address the question of competing cultures. 

Competing Cultures 

We can picture a situation in which a revitalization movement through adult 
education transmits a culture which is in conflict with the dominant culture. 
Fig. 5 could be said to represent the situation in Sweden at the end of the 
19th century and the beginning of the 20th, when l^he popular movements formed 
their own adult education instititutuions; folk high schools and study asso- 
® „ons. Up until the present time these study associations form the back- 
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Dominant 
Culture 




Culture represente 
by the revltaliza- 
tlon movement 




Selects, classifies, v 
distributes, transmits and 
evaluates all that is 
considered to be "public 
knowledge" 



^ Selects, classifies, distributes, 
"7 transmits and evaluates all that 
is considered to be "the movement's 
knowledge 1 ' 




Fig. 5. Competing culture vtransmitted through adult education. 
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|jZ X^A^. 9f ^^^t education in Sweden. The. aim. of the movements has been to innovate, 
t^\not;nierely .discrete elements, but largely new cultural systems specifying new 
l^v^sp'cial^nonns and behaviours. 



.Take -the, workers 1 movements as an example. By establishing their own study associa- 
tion, they had. the power to control the content and 'methods and allowed their « 
^educational programs to reflect their ideology (see Fig, 6), 




r«flt4>ei«T4t^^u1d~befl»entioned that the North Anerican labour jnovement*. tn_ . 
contrast,, decided to rely on existing adult education institutions. Instead of ^ 
trying to seize control and reproduce their own culture, they came to rely^oji c£^p|[L 
institutions that reflected the dominant/culture. a^^ V^'*^ 3 



tit- 



Society.^ 



^Station movement (ideology, goals) 



Instructor 


Target group Content 


Outcomes 


Techniques 




Devices 









Fig. 6. Linkage between revitalization movement and the educational process. 

Adult education as part of a movement .had both a socialization function (as 
defined in Brim's scheme) and an allocation function. The task of aduV e r*ucaticn 
was to train and strengthen the leadership and make the workers part of their __. 
culture and in command of their life situations. The movement's education also 
came to be an important channel for .mobility through non-traditional routes. 



The relationship in^weden between the revitalization movements and the dominant 
f£ culture has changed during this centur>. The movements have/ more and more, become 
fw ' of the establishment (see Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 7. The changed relationship between the dominant culture and the one 
represented. by the movement. « .' t 

:Tbe changed relations are reflected in the State subsidy to the study associa- 
,tions,;^hich since they were introduced In 1947 have drastically effected the 
situation for the movements. The two most obvious "consequences have been an 
enormous growth (the participation rate was about ten times higher in 1977 than 
in 1947) and the difficulties in retaining and articulating ^the movement's 
jsgeci fie culture (cf. SOU 1 979:85). ._ 

The movement's program of adult education has through the subsidy system an 
unavoidably relationship with society at large. Thus the value system in soe'ety 
has, through political decisions, come to restrict the reproduction ot the .«ove- 
raent's cultjre and increase the influence of the dominant culture. * 

The allocation function of popular adult education has also changed. The wide- 
spread credentialism is society has also reachedthe movements. Their educational 
system has coma to be used less as an alternative, but more as a complement to 
-the official educational system. 

Conclusion i . * 

It is our view, as indicated irv this article, that the general theory as outlined 
n-Fig. 2 is adequate when solving problems with regard to the allocation policy 
ii adult education. The general theory (Fig. 2) is directly applicable to those 
forms of adult education that are pa?t of the official educational system, e.g., 
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municipal schools, thus largely governed by the same mechanism as pre-adult 
eHttcatioir. This is hot to say that the interaction systems are the^same. While 
'^.W^lcula can be a sufficient starting point for looking at the links 
between. the Wider society and pre-adult education the financing arrangements 
cannot be left out when dealing with adult education (see e.g. Mtfrch-Jacobsen's 
article below). - 

The situation in Sweden today is that the allocation policy is implemented 
through two different but somewhat related systems. One part of tne adult educa- 
tion is completely.?™ the power of the public authorities. The other part, the 
popular adUt education, which could be seen as a competing culture is connected 
with the official system through the subsidy system. In order to account for the 
role of the revital ization movements in Swedish aflult education, some changes 
a^e needed in the presented paradigm (see Fig. 8)i Itjs argued that the educa- 
tional process as well as the allocation functiorTare effected not only through 
their relation with the wider society at large but also by the relation to the 
revital ization movement. 

Up to this poinfc we have outlined briefly a framework for conducting research on 
the Swedish allocation policy. We have touched on x the problem of taking the so- 
called discipline oT adult education as a point of departure and the need to 
integrate general theory into the discipline. In doing that, we pointed to the 
relationship between the external and internal functions of education. It was 
argued that, to the extent that the adult education system is governed by the 
same ideology*, power and per;eived group self-image as the formal school system, 
our assumption is that tis function is related to the functions of the formal 
educational system and that the various roles it seemingly plays in socialization 
have to be understood by the selection that has already taken place. 

Obviously this whole structure is presented tfere^only in fundamental terms. Our 
intention here is merely to out^int* the main points. The studies to be presented 
in this volume are all carried cut within the theoretical context briefly 
described above. 
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l^fe' KimiMrchrJacobsen 
INTRODUCTION , " 

Allocation policy and adult education are concerned with social change. Thus the 
vTtal issue concerns the extent to which adult education can help to improve the 
tivingu situation of individual people and to change relationships within and 
between groups - large and small - and the community as a whole. 

This^is a highly complexlquestion, and we do , not really possess any substantial 
documentation on*which to base an answer to it. There are, admittedly^ a great 
number of treatises, iwost;* theoretical. Thus the hypotheses concerning .education 
anjsocial change have reflected a wide variety of premises (usually ideologically 
l^jjfed), with structural functionalism and (more recently) the theory of v systems^ 
Constituting one body of opinion^nd theories of conflict, including Marxism and 
anarchistic utopism, constituting another. 
\ « . * 

These hypotheses, however, rest on very slender foundations in terms of empirical 
surveys concerning educational changes and thpir large-scale social effects - 
intentional and unintentional. \ 

In most cases where educational changes are implemented, only the goals and the 
implementation process are described, the effects being seldom subjected to any 
closer analysis (Paulston, 1976). t 

In order, therefore, to achieve a profounder understanding of educational and 
social change^ need to make a systematic study and comparison of a number o f 
attempts at change,, together with their intentional and unintentional consequences. 

Vstant with, however, one's expectations concerning the results of this type of 
research have to be realistic. Thus educational and social change involves an 
"© Xtreinel^ complex process of interaction between an extraordinary number and 
ilERXCarlety of social factors. 
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,„ Jt is naive to suppose that this can be described or explained by means of simple 
x cause-and-effect-models. For example, how can the effects of educational change 
be discerned in the complex process whereby present and future society is shaped 
\ in a permanent interaction of economic, political and organizational forces at 

* local, national /and international level? 

Complications arise not lp*st on account of the vigorous interaction of the educa- 
tional sector, with other sectors of society. In many cases, for exam^ .e, education 
is also an integral part of activities in the organizations representing various 
interest groups, and those organizations too are a factor contributing to social 

* development!. 

Specifying the effects of educational changes in general appears to be a complex 
undertaking. Discerning the effects of changes in a single education field^- for 
, our purposes, adult education appears almost impossible. * 

But realization of the hazards involved and the entertainment of realistic expecta- 

, ft 
tions^are no excuse for ignoring the question altogether. 

One implication of our argument, therefore, is that we need to consider the 
following question in the light of practical experience. What social changes can 
be achieved in practice through measures in the education sectc and what changes 
iSMt Unrealistic to expect? / 

We shall now proceed to consider this question more closely with special reference 
to the aims of adult education regarding allocation policy, together with the 
efforts made and the effects produced in this respect in Sweden. To certain extent 
Weshall also take examples from otner Nordic countries, i.e. Denmark, Finland and 
Norway. 

Thus our intention is to assemble material concerning educational practice m a 
number of countries which are very similar in structure. This should help to 
deepen our understanding of social arjct educational change and thus provide us 
with. a better foundation for educational decision-making and action. 

The deliberations and material presented here come from a survey the author is 
m currently 'engaged in as expert adviser to the Nordic Council of Ministers. The main 
concern of that inquiry, is with allocation policy and adult education in a Nordic 



perspective, so that the inquiry is based on an evaluation of adult education 
policy in all ths. Nordic countries. 

This inquiry is not yet completed; it has just about reached the half-way 
mark. The deliberations and findings presented here are therefore preliminary, but 
tie hope that discussions of this article will Contribute towards the further 
elucidation ofj the problems involved. 

WELFARE IN THE NORDIC AREA 

Standards of economic and material welfare in the Nordi: countries are definitely , 
high when viewed in an international context, just as class differences in the 
Nordic countries are considered to be somewhat 13SS than in most other western 
countries. Nonetheless, the level of living surveys undertaken in the Nordic 
countries during the 1970s revealed inequalities in the allocation of both material 
and non-material resources between different population groups. (Allardt, 1976). 

4 c 

Whereas previousty attention focused mainly on economic and material welfare, 
the Nordic countries today have a broader and more balanced concept of welfare 
which can, for example, be epitomized under the heading "The evolution of the 
welfare concept. From consumption to human activity and creativity." (Ross, 1975) 

This approach is manifested, for example, in Erik Allardt's survey of welfare 
in the Nordic countries, which contains the following classification of funda- 
mental needs: 

(1) needs related to material and impersonal resources (Having) 

(2) needs related to love, companionship and sol'darity (Loving) 

(3) needs devoting self-actualization and the obverse of alienation (Being) 

Brief Ij^Erik Allardt operational izes the concept of welfare into the following 
components in his Nordic survey: 



(1) Having 

- Income 

- Housing 

- Employment 
Health 
Education 



(2) Loving 

- Community attachment 

- Family attachment 

- Friendship attachment 

- Friendship patterns 



(3) Being 

- Personal prestige 

- Insub^itutability 

- Political resources 

- Doing interesting 
things \ 



; >tewi11 not venture here into a discussion of the premises underlying Erik Allardt's 
investigation. Insieadwewill simply present some of the findings as a necessary 
.background to the description of aims governing adult education in the Nordic 
Scbuntries. ^ 

Erik Allardt himself gives the following description of the starting point of his 
investigation. ' % , ° 

The aim has been to study individual welfare. However, the tripartite classi- 
fication of Values does not exclude the consideration of values related to 
social structure. When studying the dispersion of Having, Loving and Being' we 
are in fact studying the amount of equality - ineq.jglity . If we follow a 
suggestion by Johan Galtung, social justice in %ts turn can be operational ized 
by studying how need satisfaction correlates with important social background 
variables such as class, sex, age, religion, race etc. Social justice Is then 
the condition under which therp arena correlation: one's need satisfaction 
does not depend on who one is. Thus social justice prevails when, e.g. health 
- does not depend on social class, aHlity to find companionship does not depend 
on race, political resources do not depend on sex, aAd so forth. 

It is-on these premises .that Erik Allardt has investigated the allocation of 
welfare in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. His main findings tally with those 
Obtained in, similar studies at national level. The main structure of his findings, 
too, is the same for all the Nordic countries. Thus he finds" a clear connection 
between the components of "having".. Ir. other words, the duration and nature of 
education are bound up with income, housing conditions, employment and health. The 
longer a person's education, the greater will be his income,* housing conditions 
and health. Similarly Allardt finds that there is a population group (about 15 
per cent) which has had a short-term educaticn and which by Nordic stanJa^ds has a 
low income level, less good housing conditions, physically and mentally strenuous 
work and inferior health status. Furthermore, he finds a connection between having 
«ind beitig, i.e. a connection between education .^living standard and, for example, 
opportunities of influencing society politically, doing interesting things and 
enjoying personal prestige. r - . 

The differences shown by Erik Allardt are similar to the results of several other 
parallel surveys. They have been an important back-ground for political action in t 
the nordic countries with the aim to put different groups on armors equal ' > 
footing. Attention' has natural,!* focused primarily on education, in view of the 
importance wifh which it is credited as an influence on the distribution of other 



benefits* Thus all of the Nordic countries have conducted practical experiments 

in different forms of egalitarian policy within most educational sectors. 

/ • 

Noru* . education policy has lately been based on the assumption that a realloca- 
tion of education is one instrument to secure social change in favour of a more 
.equal allocation of other resources between the various groups of the population. 

First and foremost there has been a desire tcreverse a trend whereb^social 
heritage determines the s-.ope and nature of the education received oy the next ^ 
generation. Taking t the education system as a whole, the expansion which took t 
place in the Kbrdic countries, during the sixties and seventies has not notably 
reduced the inequalities (see e.g. Harnqvist & /ensson, 1980; 0rum, 1976; The 
Commission of Low Income, 1980). t 

These experiences have made policymakers aware of the fact that there has been 
too much fa^th on what a gensral strengthening of resources for adult education 
could lead to. Further education policy has come to be seen as interacting with 
labour market policy, soc.al policy and housing policy and with the general 
structure of welfare poMcy. The worst jobs in the labour market are not eliminated 
through adult education. Other people take them over* and competition for all job 
opportunities is intensified. If adult education is to contribute towards greater 
equality between Different population groups.it must overcome powerful social 
mechanism working aga.inst the process 0 f equalization. Thus an expansion of formal- 
qualifying adult education will not. in, itself be sufficient to improve the posi- 
_Uon-of7a-partic81ar group. 

i , ,, 

THE AIMS OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE NORDIC COUNTRIES 

Allocation policy is presented and interpreted -*n the art.cle by Kjell Rubenson 
(see pp. 1-45). s ^ 

However the greatest insight is to be gained by considering practical results. 
, Thus it is arguable that practice as a rule reflects substantial aims and that it 
is a truer reflection than explicitly formulated goals of the real division of 
power between different interest groupings in society. Aims which have not been 
officially formulated, for example, can also play a vital part in the allocation * 
^of resources. Thus it is an open secret that experienced politicians and organi- 
O »tional representatives often take a fiscal view of overriding, verbally formulated 
sJCjis an( j attach greater importance to the distribution of resources. 



'Similarly, of course, the goals of adult education, like those of all other 
social phenomena, are not static. Thus they reflect the relative power yielded 

^different (political) interest groupings at a particular time. This distribu- 
tion of power is changing all the time. Theoretically, therefore, one can / 
conceive of a transformation between the formulation of goals and the moment 
when thay come to be implemented. 

We shall now proceed to describe how the normative pattern as expressed by the 
allocation goals has been materialized. Our discussion will start with a brief 
description of how the goals have been interpreted in the various Nordic 
countries. 

Interpretation of the allocation goal in the fiordic countries 

Politically and at central governmental level, the individual Nordic countries 
have to a greater or lesser extent formulated overriding aims for adult education. 
Thus the Swedish Government 'made repeated statements on this subject during the 

sixties and seventies, while in Denmark, Tor example, policy statements were 

confined to sporadic allusions. . — — — -* " p 

Consequently the allocation objective does not occupy the same central position 
in the adult education policies of all the Nordic countries, and its position is 
of course a manifestation of the power exerted by different political constella- 
tions in the various countries "at certain points of time. 

In principle, however, most political groupings in the Nordic area endorse an 
overriding egalitarian objective, and there is virtual unanimity toncerning the 
fundamental nature of the aim of furthering democracy. On the other hand, different 
interpretations are put on the concepts of equal 'status and equality. Thus ^ 
distinction is made between formal equality (in |he sense of adults having the 
„ same formal rights to education as young persons'), resource equality (sociely jnust 
ensure that equal economic resources are placed behind the individual person _ 
regardless of social background etc.Ju equality in terms 6)f formal qualifications 
(it',is primarily adults witrj the best aptitudes that must be helped to get on), or 
equality of achievement (educational resources must be reallocated so that the 
least advantaged receive most). The i--ter interpretation is equal to the alloca- 
tion aim. * 



All these various interpretations have been put forward in the political arena * , 
during discussions of the aims of .adult education. But realization of one egalitarian; 
aim can thwart the Realization of another. For example, equality of formal qual i- * 
fications and equality of achievement are mutually antithetical. 

Denmajr k does not have any legislation codifying the aims of adult education, but 
the Minister of Education has made several pronouncements on the subject, for ^ 
example in connection with the launching of experimental projects. Thus in 1975 
the focus was^upon "the large, forgotten groups whicli up till now have not 
possessed the necessary motivation to go in for educational activities or 
cultural activities of a more general nature". Furthermore, the Minister clearly 
speaks in terms of allocation policy when she refers to "those who educationally 
speaking are t most disadvantaged and underprivileged" and says^that^^systeni of , 
lifelong education must not result_irueducational Improvements for those popula- 
tjojuroups^ whrch are r already privileged in this respect. Considerations of alloca- 
tion policy are also present in remarks orv draft legislation concerning formal 
adult education and labour market training. (Mjfrch-Jacobsen, 1979) 

The Finnish Government adopted a programme of principle for adult education in 
1978. This programme .states that particular imoortance should be attached in 
the planning of adult education to the establishment of greater educational 
equality! Thus special attention should be paid to that part of the population 
whose education is most deficient, the aim being to encourage them to study and 
in every way to guarantee and improve their educational opportunities. (Finnish 
Government, 1978) The Finnish objective has yet to be analyzed at close range. 

However, a series of interviews which the author has conducted with Finnish rose- 
archers, administrators, organization representatives etc. in connection with the 
work on the Nordic survey, point quite clearly to the allocation approach. 

The Norwegian Adult Education Act, passed in 1977, states that 4 

n 

The purpose of adult education is to help the individual achieve a more 
meaningful life. This Act shall help to give persons of adult age equal 
access to Knowledge ^ insight and skills which stimulate the spiritual and 
personal development of the individual and which strengthen the capacity of 
the individual for x independent effort and co-operation with others in 
working life and in the life of the community^ L 

1 



\ 



\ 



vi', x s» • * 

%^«This -section- of the Norwegian Act is variously interpreted, but it should be' 
£^<tfns1dered in relation to another section of the,.same Act, Section 24, which 
, \expr ess jy refers to the reallocation of educational resources between social 
^ classes, age groups and the sexes (Bill No 35, May 28.. 1976). Furthermore, one l 
V %< -observer concludes fro\, an analysis of the Norwegian" Act thut "the section of the 
i. Adult Education Ac* most concerned with allocation policy enjoys widespread poll- 
^ tixal support". (Knudsen, 1979) Another relevant document is the long-term pro^^^.. 
it -^gramme (1977-81) adopted by the Norwegian Government^ J 976, whictTunder lines 

duties towards particular groups in society in relation to adult education 
1:{C .'(NorwegrhfnTaTTTament, 1976-1977). ' \ 

The concept of equality underlying Swedish adult education objectives is best 
| 1>{ referred to as equality of achievement and the aim of the allocation policy is 
^ to redistribute economic, political, social and cultural resources (see Rubenson, 
P V pp. 4-10). 

\y 

•V. Summing up, the allocation aspect has bees and still remains a central component 
\ of the explicitly formulated aims of adult education as defined by the govern- 
ments of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. 

k - 

I We shall now turn tao/ uss the measures taken in order to realize the allocation 
?; • policy and analyze the effects of these measures. 

* " measure of allocation policy in noroic adult education - - 

1 - All of the Nordic countries have implemented a number of measures of allocation 
i policy, especially during the second half of the 1970s. The most jmpbrtant of* 
these measures are as follows. 

t- Entitlem ent to educational leave (Only in Finland and'Sweden) 
" - • 

X In Finland and, Sweden there exist legislation that entitles an ^employees to leave 
1 absence in order to participate in adult education. An employer may possibly 
!. stipulate a certain period from this J eave of absence, but otherwise the employee 
I can devote his Seave of absence to any form of instruction and is entitled to 

r - resume his employment afierwards. An employee can also opt to work part-time a 
*<^h« urs a week. • ' 
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Economic assistance for adult education participants' 

Sweden is the only country in the Nordic^area with^^ej^j^i-sys^ew uf economic 
support for adj^ltjeduj^iijm^ can be given to particular 

groups which are given priority for reasons of allocation policy. The number of 
beneficiaries is limited by resources, but support is given to those considered 
most in need. " t „ * 

This economic support provioas almost complete compensation for the loss of 
earnings entailed by parti c pation in adult education during working hours. 
There exist two forms of subsidies for adul cs. Hourly and daily study grants 
provide compensation for participating in shorter courses, up to 70 hours. 
Studies which must be pursued for longer uninterrupted periods qualify for a 
special study allowance. r 

Ou treaching activities at workplaces ano in housing areas 

Experimental activation scheme* have been mounted in all f he Nordic countries. 
These schemes have entailed personal contact with the target group o ir, order to " 
break down barriers relating to information and attitudes, and they have been 
conducted both at workplaces and in housing areas. 

In Denmark the Minister of Education 7>as announced legislation concerning activa- 
tion measures. " 

In Norway , provisions concerning activation measures have been included in the 
Adult Education Act (1978), but activation measures have not yet acquired any 
• considerable scope in practice. 

In Sweden, activation measures at workplaces and among fishing and farming 
communities are the subject of legislation passed in 1975, and these activities ar<e 
far more extensive than in^the oth&r Nordic countries. Parallel to the legisla- 
tion concerning activation measures at workplaces, a Shop Stewards' Act has been 
passed concerning the status of union officials. This Act makes it possible for 
outreaching activities to be conducted among employees during working hours. 

1 f o 
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t(^jfffonts, in. the field of allocation, policy^ have primarily been concerned with 
*^ti?™ n 9 recruitment in existing adult education. Thus little effort has been 
'Iroifde ,to develop the education for those adult groups which are given priority in 
^ terms of allocation policy. For example, no such provisions are to be found in 
the otherwise so comprehensive Swedish reforms passed in 1975. In certain fields, 
however, development nas taken place in all the Nordic countries. The following 
\ .examples wiK be mentioned. 

,;Bas\ic courses specially designed for aou*' who lack a fundamental command par- 
ticularly of reading and writing have been introduced as part of formal adult 
education. Special arrangements have been introduced for the disabled, the mentally 
fi retarded etc., and. teaching has been specially adapted to these groups. Language 
, .and sor.ial education courses have be6n provided for immigrants. 

Norway has. also laid do*:n in its Adult Education Act that alt ^native 'imary edu- 
cation is to be developed tor adults. This is expected to conrer the 'are fornal 
qualifications as traditional primary education, but it will be tailored more 
ctosely to the aptitudes, needs and experiences of adult*. Thus instruction will 
not be tied down to traditional curricula, as is tb. cast vith, formal instruction 
at present. The Act also declares the intention o* building u r an alternative 
system of evaluation in which, for example, job experience can be credit;d and can 
confer formal qualifications. Means of translating these ideas into practice are 
currently being discussed (Dal in, 1979). 

THE EFFECTS t)F IMPLEMENTED REFORMS * 1 

As was mentioned by way of introduction, the entire question of measuring the 
effects of changes undertaken in the field of adult education is highly compli- 
cated in terms both of more theoretical considerations and of empirical measurement. 
Thus the measures undertaken can be evaluated in various fields and on various 
levels^ such as the' following. ^ 

1) How many individuals and which persons have been recruited, i.e. what is the dis- 
tribution of participants by background data? Which social and educational groups 
q i been reached? Which people have been recruited^within the various groups - th 
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active and highly motivated members or other members? Whut is the background of 
the participants who drop out?. J 



\ 



12) What is the effect on the total living situation of the individual participants? 
One can, for example, adopt a wider approach in terms of welfare, possibly 
following Allardt's' "have'love-be" classification in the Nordic welfare survey. 
" ^ \ 

3) The effect Tn terms of the strengthening of organizations and other groupings; 
to what extent have they been strengthened as a result of adult education 
measures, and how conductive are they to the fulfilment of goals of allocation 
policy? / x 

4) The effect on society as a whole in relation to allocation aims. 

5) Which of the intfciuled effects *have tfeen achieved, and what unintentional 4 effects 
have there been? 

* 

Starting with recruitment, an evaluation will here be undertaken of the effects 
of thre allocation policy. 

y) 

Effects? of allocation policy measures on recruitment 

The re cruitment of participants in adult e ducaM.Qn_LS, a weU -.mapped sector of adult 
education research in the Nordic area. Thus in all the Nordic countries several 
investigations have been made concerning the backgrounds of participants. 

Table 1 shows recruitment to some different forms of adult education. 
Oue to different methods of classifying the material and varying time-periods.it 
is difficult to make comparisons between the countries. It should also be noted 
that the statistical figures which appear are somdwhat uncertain. 



• x hhis section is mainly reproduced frcn RubensSf), 1979. 



|*^f ablest; Participants in some different forms of adult education. 
' 1 .(After Rubenson> 1979:5) All figures in per cent. 



Total 



Voluntary 

educational 

association 



Competence- 
oriented adult 
education 



In-$erv.ice 
education 



"Denmark 33 
.Bunnage & Hedegaard 
t('1978) refers to ages 
'20+* who participated 
1975 

„A -Norway * 24 

TKnudseri & Skaalvik 
,\ 7(1979) refers to 
\ % participants August 
\1977 - Hay 1978 

f-inland 20 
V Hehtonen & Tuomisto 
-J (1975) refers to 
•% , participants 1971-72 

Sweden 32 
SCB\(1973) refers 
to ages 16-74+ who 
participated 1974 



16 



15.5 



11 



h..\. 



f ?- 



(app.13) 



1.4 



5 2 > 



^The figures for Sweden are probably too low. Another SCB-figure shows that the 
numoer for municipal adult education should be" about 3 per cent. The figures for 
the study associations'are also too low. In 1974 there were approx. 2,5 million 
circle participants. Hpwever, this number does not refer to physical persons as 

* one and the same person can be included several times depending on the number of 
courses in whuh he/she participates. At a guess the true value is approximately 

17-18 per cent. ' j 

i / 

Z 'A total of 27 per cent of the employed particpated in some courses during 
working hours. 



As can be seen from table 1 the voluntary educational associations occupy a special 
position. To illustrate the enprmous^expansion which has taken place in these 
associations the development in Sweden during the period 1931-1977 is shown in 
table 2. 
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<T*ble~2. -The activity, of the- voluntary educational associations in Sweden 





No hf riffles 


No of circlG 




\ \ 


participants. 


1931/32 




97 343 


1941/42 




167 817 


1951/52 


33 482 


346 117 


1961/62 


87 060 


882 777 


197.1/72 


203 423 


2 005 741 


1977/78 


321/200 


2 997 100 



In'what way have the increased opportunities of adult education influenced the * * 
distribution of education among different groups in society? , f 

( . ' • ; • • : . 

The classic correlations between age - participation and educational/Social group - 
participation, consistently emerge (Lehtonen & Tuomisto, 1975; Molander, 1973; 
Bunnage & Hedegaard, 1978; SCB, 1973; Knudsen VSkaalvik, 1979), Contrary to the 
overall goal, the expanded system of adult education has thus served to increase the* 
differences within aScwell as between generations in these countries. 

> J 

Adult education as a whole can be included $mong the many material and non-material \ 
benefits which are unequally distributed in the Nordic countries. Thus there is a J 
connection between participation in adult education and educational, cultural, , 
regional, economic, family and general social background. As one might expect, 
therefore, the shorteV a person's formal education has been, the more inferior 
.his economic and social conditions will be, and the less likelihood there is of his ^ 
participating in adult education as a whole. Withlnthe various educationa.1 groups, 
it is primarily the active, well-endowed and highly motivated members who. participate.; 
The results are not unique. Similar results are reported from other countries 
(see e,g. London, 19y<>). *• % 

v • < • . • 

s \ How are we to account for the fact that educational level consistently shows tl ^ 
^ highest correlation with particip^ti1>n"T7T^ education? To some extent of course;. 
N it depends on the fact that the h'ighly-edudated are often in Occupational positions ^ 
which offer opportunities of participation in different forms of education (see e.g. * 
SCB, 1978, p 248)* The Nordic material shows, however, that the differences are 
v <3 rery large even where* non-competence-giving adult education is concerned^ (SCB, 1978^< 
r fcfVV sl 147;'Bunnage & Hedegaar., p* 69; Knudsen & Skaalvik, -1979). 



'V 



r;C This can be explained by the socialization which has taken place within the family > > 
i .we^schopl system and, later on, in working- life? This has resulted in adult educa- 1 TJrM 
; ,ti on. becoming a part of the value system of certain groups but not of other groups. 



PaVticipation in non-competence giving adult Education thus has been shqwn to De a 
\/^ ; part of a leisure style consisting of cultural activities - which is mc$t usually j 
} ,. v found in the middle and upper classes (Bergsten, 1977, p. 136; knudsen & Skaalvik, 
' ; u!979, p. 36). 

^ ~, Several investigations have yieHed the observation thus summarized by Knudsen (1979). 

. . Individual benefits tend to reinforce om another. Similarly, individual 
benefits are reinforced by structural ones. Citizens with more long-term 
formal education often live in municipalities with abundant adult education 
v- » opportunities, good infrastructure and educational amenities within easy 
J i*each. 3i*oup8 ushich are already privileged snjoy more amenities and are in 
the best position to avail themselves cf t*iose amenities, , 

# 1 * 

£ + .One of Ine explanations of why education has not had the expected equalizing 

effects is that the advantaged groups iiave steered provision to too great an 
^7-- extent. This is due to the lack of a precise statement of goals concerning wha c t 
forms and what educational content can work for redfstributive policy, what groups' 
living-standards are to be levelled out etc (Brostrom & Ekeroth, 1977). A study of 
interest in this context i$ Fins tad and Hansen's analysis of recruitment to Workers 
voluntary educational association. This study snows that even an organization with 
pronounced ^distributive policy ambitions has a provision vhich corre r ponds best 
to the demands. of the advantaged (Finstad & Hansen, 1976). One contributing factor 
is the general character of the subsidies which has made it difficult for organi- . 0 . 
zat ions who seek to obtain allocation effects. As they could not compensate for 
the increased costs involved in recreating the underprivileged, they have been 
* forced io concentrate on- other groups. 

■•• 

^fThe fact that recruitment problems must not be seen only as a question of how 
. information about the existing provision is to be supplied is underlined by the 

results of a survey of study needs and study obstacles among undereducated , , 

: (Rubenson et al., 1977). 

" In spite of the availability of a wide selection of courses that was offered a 
large group stated that they had no opportunities of studying the course they 
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fefiv .desired. An examination of the actual provision shows that these statements 1 are 



Mir 



ntft-entirely referable to ignorance of opportunities; they also reflect deficiences 



&v J -' an range. ofxopportum ties. 



fee 



ft. 



<The analysis of the effect of adult education are limited, however, by the fact that 
most of the national descriptions have concentrated exclusively on particular points, 
above,>a!1 the recruitment aspect and organizational changes. But this also reflects 
the fact that allocation p^fcicy measures have above all been concerned with chances 
In these contexts., Consequently the analysis of allocation effects mainly covers 
Recruitment effects; effects on the total living- situation of the individual - and ? 
connections with the form, content and scope.of adult education - cannot be empi- 
rically elucidated to the same extent. We shall, however, conMder the meagre 
material available, and in doing so we shall consider a number of general issues 
relating to tiie'educational discussion. 

>% + 
Allocation policy aims have been manifested first and foremost through a 
Succession of measures undertaken specifically on behalf of the groups which are 
given top.priority in allocation policy. But the efforts which have been made are 
limited in relation to the total body of adult education "and, as we have already 
seen, 't}iey have primarily concerned the recruitment aspect. Thus resources 
available, for allocation policy measures have been limited. . 



® The discussion so far has dealt with recruitmehtUo adult education in general. It 
should be noted, that many of the studies were made before the allocation measure- 
ment* came into full effect. As regards the groups rec-uited via specific insures 

t of allocation policy, evaluations of both experimental activities and permanent 

arrangements lead to the conclusion that participant structure differs from that of / 
the mam sector of adult education. As regards the identity of the persons recruited 
with the aid of special recruitment measures based on allocation policy, there has 
been great success in reaching persons with only 7-8 years 1 previous schooling and 
no vocational education (see e.g. SOU 1974:54). However we must not forget that the 
oeople affected by the special educational measures are fe^ in comparison ^o the 
* total number of participants in adult education. Bearing this in mind we shall now 
turn to the most specific measures, outreaching activities and study subsidies. 
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Outreaching Activities*^ 



sr. '. 

lf an ^* N° rQ, ic a£ * u ?|t educational experiments have aroused as much attention 
internationally as the 'experimental programme FDVUX pursued with outreaching 
activity. Trying to interest people in adult education through personal cc.Uact 
is* of course,, not new; on the contrary, it has a long history in Nordic popular 
^ , i adult education. The new feature which arrived with FDVUX is that the outreaching 
activity *s given a more established form and organization on the basis of ear- 
marked state funds to act a^s a recruitment model (SOU 1974:54). 

y . \ 

'** \ ' I 

The FOVUX activity was followed by a gigantic experimental activity not only in 

Sweden but also in the other ^ordic countries; so far especially in Denmark. To 

give an idea of the multitude of projects which must have/ been carried out we can 

mention that the Swedish National Board of Education's research programme for hous 

ing areas in 1976-1973 included; no less than 136 local projects (NBE 1973-08-30). 

Despite - cr perhaps one should say thanks, to - the extent of the outreaching 
activity it is almost impossible' - except in a few instances like RJVUX - to 
get a coherent picture of the experience gained. From each and every one of the 
local projects in, for example, the NBE's experimental programme there is a small 
report. However, in view of the disposition these hav/e been given, it is difficult 

to draw-any-more~coherent" and general conclusions. / 

/ • # 

i 

We do not take up this aspect out o^f any wish to criticize the NBE; rather, the 
' intention is to point to the difficulties which exilt when - completely correctly 



in my view - a locally based experimental prograiisne 



mind that large experimental programmes are under way in different countries, 
.we want to stress the need for analytical and cc-ord" 
steerinQ group. 



is earned out. Bearing in 



inating ability in the certral 
t 



However, despite the difficulties we have indicated Iwe shall try to take up some / 
fundamental aspects concerning outreaching activity and try as far as possible toj 
relate* the results available to these issues. The point of departure is that , 
outreaching activity - as has been stated in various official documents - is a 
selective method, based on personal contact, by means of which we want to achieve 

redistribute ve effects i.e. recruit disadvantaged groups. 

\ 

\ 

in 7 \ 

/(T his section is mainly based on Rubenson, 1979 (pp. 12\et< seq.)« 
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The first question which appears is, of course, how effective the method has 
turned out to^be. The results of some Swedish experiments have been summarized 
in table 3. !t\is important to stress th\t we must be careful about making any 
direct comparisons of these results as the circumstarxes surrounding them are very 
different. In fact it is only when we bring thesejnto the picture that a comparison 
becomes interesting. 

As is evident from table 3 FOVUX has been considerably more successful than all 
the other experiments. Three factors have contributed to this: 

• certain selectivity concerning who was approached 

1 ) * 

• advantageous study conditions • 

• the way the/acti vity was carried out. 

As a warning for and a criticism of the FOVUX result- it is sometimes stressed that 
the selection which took place at the places of employment was made in such a way 
that especially those who could be ejected to study were contacted. The results 
from the first year of the experiment give this criticism some support as there was 
a negative correlation bet*~en the proportion interested and the prcoortion con- 
tacted at the place of work. However, in the material from subsequent years this 
negative correlation does not appear. This, as well as the fact that 64 per cent of 
those recruited in the fir,c year had never previously participated in any form of 
-studies after elementary school, indicates that the good recruitment results Cunnot 
tfe dismissed on methodological grounds. 
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hhe F0*\)UX investigation was not conducted primarily to test outreachihg activities, 
but was set up with the more far-reaching aim of applying flexible studying 
arrangements and varous other measures to encourage the participation of those 
adults who, for social, psychological and geographical reasons, are not now 
enrolled in any kind of adult education programme. The target individuals could 
cho^e between different enrol ement conditions (studies divided between working 
r.ours and spare time, s^aie-tiroe studies with 300 kroner in incentive allowance, 
or spare-time studits without such an allowance). No charge was made for the 
courses or the materials user 1 $n "hem. In addition, *'nancia1 assistance was 
payable to compensate for the ext. a cost of travel, 1(1 cals and childminding 
entailed by course attendance. These crnditions are distinctly better tfcan 
what could be offered in other experiments. The effects on recruitment of study 
conditions and study support have been investigated. The possibility of studying 
half-time during working hours also seems to have had a relatively large effect 
op recruitment. More than half of the Selected participants, who were offered this, 
study condition, replied that it had been of great importance when they 
registered for their studies. On the other hand, the incentive allowance had 
no tangible recruitment effect. Furthermore study support, in this case pnn- 
O cipally compensation for child-minding or collectively organized baby-sitting, 
" seems to have oeen of some importance at recruitment among women working in the 
home. For other, groups study support had little or no importance. 



Table 3» Experiences from a few Swedish experiments with outreaching activities 



\ 

1 

1 


N 


Proportion 
the study 
agent 
talked to 


Proportion 
interested 


Proportion Time per 
beginning 3 visit 
a course 

x minutes 


Cost per 
contact 
(Sw ' 
crowns) 


Cost per 
^conversa- 
tion 


Education 
for the 
study agent, 
days 


FDVUX (study circles 

in priority subjects, 
average result per 
year) 


(total) 
4000 


J) 


50 


40 45 


20 ^ 


40 


5 


The Kronoberg project 
(study circles, 
municipal adult 
education and higher 
education) ' 


J 600 


* 


38 




- 


- 


- 

• 


NBE 1973 comprehensive school 
studies in municipal < 
adult education and 
priority circles 


33 


14 


f 1 

1 

! 


10 * 


30 


0.5 


SAMVUX (no courses offered 
directly) 


2400 


73 


20 


' - 24 
* * 


40 


55 


5 


NBE research programme in 
housing areas (study 
circles) 














0.5-3 


(NBE 1977-Q8-31) year 2 


40000 


- 




13 21 


- 






(NBE 1978-08-30) year 3 


60000 




23 


Iff 31 




_ 




^Oata not available. 
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72 


0 
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On account of the special supportive measures which occurred it is, of course, 
impossible to distinguish clearly the significance of outreaching activity. How- 
ever, interviews with those affected show that many probably would not have parti- ^ 
cipated if they had not been contacted in the* way they were. In connection to the 
outreaching activities of FOVUX - as of all the other experiments - the following 
factors, among others are of interest: v 

• Level of ambition 

j \ H •Wfcere tne activity is carriecf out end by whom j. 

•The coordination between different study agents 

In the following these aspects are dealt with from a more general angle. 

Level of_ambUurti 

The fundamental dividing line goes between outreacMng activity as a short-term 
tool for recruitment and as a long-term instrument for giving the individual as 
fair a ch&ce as possible of judging whether he/she should commence some form of J" 
studies. Take experiment 3 in table 3; this is a typical example of an informative 
type of outreaching activity. In these earlier experiments in housing areas the 
principal interest was to inform about a particular provision with the aim of 
recruiting people. Moreover the time available was so short that on the average only 
7 minutes could be devoted to each visit. This procedure could really be regarded 
as 'a verbalized brochure method". Those who can profit from it are people who 
already, have high study inclinations and many of them would register anyway. 

Herewewant ►o refer briefly to a longitudinal study of obstacles to participate 



in adult education (Rubenson, 197.). The design allowed the investigator to examine 
study obstacles in the ?ight of both previous intentions and actual participation. 
When obstacles were studied in this way, it was observed that environmental 
obstacles, in particular "too little information", were - relatively - strong 
deterrents among those who wished to participate but did not. In addition it was 
noted that those who did participate. could often be recogni ed by the infrequency 
vnth which they reported psychological obstacles prior to recruitment, whi)e those 
who were not interested and did not participate vfere conspicuous by the emphasis 
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they placed upon such groups of factors, as "the education is of no value", and 
"uncertainty in the face of the studies". « 

Judging from these results the informative htodel for outfteaching activity can be 
successful only where those who were interested but had not taken part are con- 
cerned, towever, to reach the target group the level of aspiration has to be much 
higher than was the case in experiment 3. 

In the SAMVUX project (experiment 4 in table 2) outreaching activity has been 
analyzed from a redistributive policy perspective (Brostrom & Ekeroth, 1976). The 
°authors Stress that the fundamental iclea should not be to recruit as many as 
possible in the short term. Instead the study organizer should, apart from giving 
a comprehensive picture of cdult education, also start a contact which could be 
regarded as the first step in a process which may eventually lead to recruitment. 
This means a departure from the short-term campaigns which have mainly dominated 
the activity. 

0 

Today has become popular to agree with the ideas of SAMVUX. However, as far as 
The author is aware the "long-term model" has never really been tried. To a great 
extent the expej »ments still proceed more according to a campaign model. The 
explanation is not insufficient will, but the fact that the funds for the activity 
are allocated in such a way that long-term experiments are mad£ difficult or 
completely impossible. 

The change that has taken place in recent years is a transition from more informa- 
tive to communicative outreaching activities. If we look at the summary in table 3, 
we see, for instance, that the NBE in its more recent experiments has given con- 
siderably more time than previously. Existing reports from the study organizers 
also show that they are now faced with new and difficult situations in the role of 
'therapist'. 

The statistical data indicate - pernaps completely according to expectations - that 
with the longer time it has been possible to get more people irv.^he target group 
interested. The FOVUX success as it appears in table 3 is, apart from the favourable 
study conditions, a consequence of the high level of ambition, i.e\ abundant time, 
well-educated study organizers etc. 
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The -design of the Subsidy system is probably the- strongest tool for directing the 
ftvel of ambition. 0 A general character of the subsidies makes it difficult for 
organisations which seek to obtain allocation effects. As they 'can not compensate 
for the increased costs *-«olved in recruiting the underprivileged, they will be 
forced to concentration other groups. 

Oif ferenjt forms £ f j> u t r ea c h i n g_a c tiv ity % 

It is conxnon to distinguish between, outreaching activity in housing areas' and at 
work-places. In the Kronoberg Project (no 2 in table 3) as well as in FOVUX the 
main, part of the activity has been conducted at work-places. x ^ Judging from the 
number of persons' recruited, it is obvious that the greatest successes have been 
achieved at work-places. Several interacting factors contribute to this. 

In housing areas the study organizers simply do not ge* hold of everyone. 
Another reason is that the groups who are outside the labour market are often the 
really disadvantaged and hard-to-recruit groups. Particularly exposed groups are 
people on early retirement pensions and the long-term unemployed. Other groups are 
immigrants, handicapped and those working in the home. 



x ^0utreachmg activities at work-places are possible in Sweden on account of the 
labour marked legislation* which gives the trade unions the possibility of 
pursuing the activity during working hours. Outreaching activity in housing 
areas still takes place iji the form of an experimental programme for wnich the 
N8E is responsible. The voluntary education associations apply to the NBE_ for 
prdjects; the Board is responsible for evaluation. Where work-places are con- 
cerned Pailiament decided in 1975 that the regional adult education committees 
should be responsible for funds which would be 4 put at the disposal of the trade 
unions. In recent years funds have also been allocated to the farmers' and the 
fishermen's associations as well as to the era f tworkers ' . 

Through different reforms in S/eden it has been possible to link outreaching" 
activity directly to the Educational Leave Act and the Studies and 
Study Assistance Acts so as to be able to offer as favourable a study situation 
as possible. However, it turns out that it was often difficult to exploit 
existing legal opportunities. This was particularly true of small work-places 
where people often stressed that their work-mates would land up in difficulties 
(the Kronoberg Project, December J977, p 73) ; 
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/Co^ordjnatjon 

:As^ society has become more and more actively involved not only in education leading 
to, formal qualifications hut also in popular adult .education, demands for the co- 
ordination of information activities have grown stronger and stronger. However, 
while this has been happening, the voluntary education organizations have been 
putting considerable emphasis on developing distinctive images in relation to one 
another; they have also jointly adopted a partly dismissive attitude to the sector 
for education leading to formal qualifications. So the situation is not particularly 
favourable as far as increased co-operation in outreaching activities, for instance, 

.is concerned. 

.Within both the Kronoberg Project and SAMVUX, models for joint information and 
recruitment activity have been tested. Kronoberg was a joint project involving 
different central authorities and the trade unions. Thus it has support at the 

IghfiSi possible levp l - whirh amr.ng ntto^JJiings^prnbabl-y explains v/by it was 

possible to get the different organizers of adult education to agree on joint 
Information. The experience of the SAMVUX Project, however, is cc.oiderably more 
negative. Further, the NBE's evaluation shows that the individual voluntary edu- 
cation organizations only presented their own arrangements and only obtained 
information on e.g. education leading to formal qualifications in response to 
direct inquiries. A similar split can be ctserved in the Danish experimental 
programme (cf. Mtfrch-Jacobser,, 1979). Without strong central support it thus 
seems to be difficult to achieve any farre^ching attempts at co-ordination locally. 

Study-subsidy 

The available data on the Swedish reform of study subsidies for adults indicates that 
the target group has been reached - at far as the group is defined in terms of age 
and previous education. In table" 4 a comparison is made between those participating 
in voluntary education associations and those who got daily or hourly study yrants. 
This kind of grants often are used for participating in study circles or 1 other 
shorter courser*. Jn table 5 corresponding figures are given for individuals 
receiving adult study allowance (intended r or linger periods of education) and 
participants Jn municipal adult education. 
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Table 4. Comparison between participants in study-circles "and individuals who ^ 
received daily or hourly study grants. 


% 


^ **, 


Educational Hourly and daily 
background study grants 1977/78 
CSN 1979:6 (per cent) 


Participation in voluntary 
educational association •? 
total (1976/77) SCB 1980:5 (per cent)j 


J*' ' 


6 


13 


• 46 




| 


' 


7 years 


21 


34 




Si • 

ft - 
t - 


8 

r 

9 years primary 
education or 
intermediate ■ 
school 


\1 


24 


14 




i 


Other forms of 
- education 




31 

**> 


52 










100 


100 




{ 


N 


119 328 


app: 1 000 000 
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Table 5. Comparison. between participants in municipal adult education and /indi- 
viduals vho received adult study allowance. 




,< 


Educational Adult study allowence 
background CSN 1979:6 (per cent) 


Municipal adult education 

(Fall 1978) SCB 1980:5 (Per cent) 




J* 


6-7 years 
3 yeras- 






19 




u 


, 9 years primary 
education 

Intermediate 
education 




251 
\ 33 

8 J 


46 




i 


Other forms of 
education 




16 


35 






* 




100 


100 






N 




' 22 199 


app: 175 000 
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_:As tables 4 and 5 show the proportion of undereducated is larger among those who 
received some kind of subsidy. However, the data do not say anything about how 
.these individuals would have acted if no subsidy had been available. In other words, 
;are they the same kind of persons who anyhow would have participated? Here it is 
, necessary to look at the whole reform strategy. Thus the possibilities for out- 
reaching activities shcrald be seen as an effort to reach the disadvantaged. How- 
ever, it is always a risk that the available grants will be. used by pePson« who" 
are formally undereducated but in reality have strong resources. 4 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



i . 5 Althougn the allocation goal is important in the adult education of all the Nordic 
countries, its effects until now have been limited, if we look at adult education 
as wnole. Thus the anticipated effects were, unrealistic in relation to the measures 
that were taken in order to achieve the allocation goal. In order to reach the goal, 

— - — economy resources must be ^calated„considerabJ^Ijh„„view of the p resent eco nomic 

situation it is unlikely that the educational sector will ge*. any additional money.. 
Further allocation measure must be financed by redistributing money already availably 
in the educational sector. Such a process will reveal underlying conflicts in * 
society, and tne real division of power between different interest groups will be 
more visible. Thus the discrepancy between the normative pattern and the realization 
of this resulting from the political decisions taken will increase. 

T- ken as a whole, the question of adult education and allocation policy is a highly 
complex one comprising, for example, elements from philosophy, political science, 
economics, sociology, social psychology, organization psychology, pedagogics and 
psychology. An integrated approacn is nonetheless called for. The discussion must 
not be confined to recruitment, for example. Ideally speaking', the integral approach 
should include the following fields. 



♦ Fundamental human and social ideology. Views, as to. what the world is like and 
what it ought to be like. 

• Analyses' of our present society, based on interpretations of 'el fare studies, 
statistics etc. What mechanisms are conductive to biased allocation of resources? 
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• In the light of }) and 2), a more detailed description and grading of important 
social objectives, e.g. the desire for a greater degree of equality between- 
different groups of the population. 

• Adult education in relation to desirable social changes. Explicit and implicit^ 
aims .of adult education. Allocation objectives and varying interpretations of 
the same. (The aims of economic growth, quality of J if e and equality have tradi- 
tionally been discussed in relation to one another, and theorists have considered 
the extent to which these three aims can be realized conjointly and the poirt at 
whtjh they come- into conflict with each other.) 

• The practical ability of adult education to contribute towards social change and 
deliberations concerning effects which can be realistically anticipated. Delinea- 
tion of the role of adult education in relation, for example, to labour market 
policy, sodial polity i-nd co-operation policy, housing policy, social welfare 

• .policy and so on. 

• Resources. How great are the efforts made in pursuit of the objective defined? 
The allocation of resources in various spheres. What supplementary arrangements 
are needed? General organization. 

, ♦ The connections between the form, content and scope of adult education and the 
social changes desired. 
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B ECRU IT ME NT IN THE CONTEXT OF 
AtLOCAtlbN POLICY , 

-Lars-Erik Olofsson ' * , * »-0 . > 



* * . 

One of the most important aims of adult education is to narrow the education 
gans produced by youth education. JWult education % is assumed in thjs connection 
to act as an instrument of allocation policy and thus contribute towards great- 
er equality and social justice. 

In^ursuftVf this &im, several educational reformsjhave been passed over tba 
years to.make it easier for individual persons to participate in adult educa- 
tion. For example, the entrance qualifications for higher education have been 
altered so that people without traditional baste theoretical education can more 
easily gain access to adult education a. post-secondary level. Ttfe connection 
between family background and educational achievement has been demonstrated by 
several studies, e.g. Huf§n :i9691. Coleman (1966) found among other things 
that family background <Jid a great deal more than school characteristics to 
explain differences in the educational achievement of individual schoolchildren 
He also found that the differences between individuals with different family - 
backgrounds increased throughout their school careers. On the other hind, some ? 
researchers take issue with the Coleman Report. Carnoy and Lcvn (1976) pre- 
sent se>-2ral empirical studies that 

were done primarily as a reaction to the Colempn Report c; MS. Coleman 
reported - erroneously - that once the sbcio&onomy: background of chil- > 
dren in school *e accounted for, school fnpMs have -egltgtble effect on 
students' achievement. The studies discussed here show that %t is possible 
to alter the allocation of resources in Schools to increase the perfor- 
mance of those who are now receiving fetS^r schooling resources. But the 
data also make clear that equalizing reaoWpee spent or. schooling for chil- 
dren of different socioeconomic, ethnic, oJ racial groups will not equalize 
academic performance among those groups. 

.The questions to be answered therefore, are whether the increased availability 
of adult education will make it possible for the under-educated to obtain com- 
pensation. Howare the reforms experienced and which groups of individuals will 
go in for adult education? Finally, the most important qjesfon of all: do 

-educational reforms and increased participation in adult education have the 
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-effect of closing or widening the educational gap$ in the community? , 

^,l*JBrostr8nr and Ekeroth (1977) refer among other things to the following problems 
ffe-ic^fn connection with educational reforms. * I - » 

ML"'' > 

|fv-^ One important element of a reform of the educational system concerns the 
changes which the reform in itself produces, in individual views concerning 
the value cf reforms to the individual person. If the community, at large 
remains unchanged and an educational reform *i carried out, it is probably 

^nhf- people with a positive view of education That will be iffested"- — 

_ . j u j %f?Pl?- toyq aZ>y0gjdy 'received a good education. 

/ 

&o.,.Ahe.r.eft)nTLin„gue£tion 



cational gaps rather than reduce them. Rubenson (1979) maintains that this is 
the case* and he attempts to explain this state of affairs and to indicate seme 
of the preconditions that have to be met in order to change the course of de- 
velopment * namely active preparedness, structural factors, working life and 
educational opportunities. / 

X' The .intentional aim of allocation policy in adult education is to treak the 

vicious Circle whereby cultural capital is added to cjltural capital throughout 
the individual's life cycle (cf. Bourdieu, 1977, p. 493). The crucial question 
then arises to what extent and under what circumstances (with regard to adult 

% education and structural factors in society) adult education ejar^ejerea seethe 

— ^ap- that^-has-faeen .develttpeOlitoiijE n g'and earlier education. The lim- 

itation of nearly all recruitment studies in dealiog with this question if *hat 

e 

-they have been hampered by the lack of longitudinal' data,. since^one. needs to be_ 
able to follow the development of individual subjects over a considerable 
period of time in order to study the effects of family background, education 
and working life. 

The purpose of this article is to shed empirical light on a number of vital ques- 
tions concerning adult* education recruitment viewc in tne context of alloc^- 
v tion pol icy. 

The empirical part of this paper is founded on the data .bank which has been 
built up within the framework of three research projects financed by the 
National Board of Education, namely the Upper Secondary School Forecasting 
Project,' the Vastmanland Survey and the STYGG project (STYGG in Swf "ish being 

* ■• . *' 83 
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short for "studie^ and vocational choices ten ye^rs after leaving elementar; 
school"). The survey population on which the three projects are based comprises 
the entire ge/.feration,of pupils which completed grade 9 of elementary 
the County^of Vastmanland in the school year 1965/66 (3 650 persons). 

Among other tjnings'the data bank contains data concerning social background, ^ 
completed education and occupational activities from 1965 to 1977, by rfhich ^ 
"Tetter d'afe the sheets were about 28 years ~ofth ^Ftie darta~we.*e co^Veejted from 
- ^eg->sterwf~var.iGus~Unds-an<L via questionnaires. adiaiaistACQd^Paxaxjoys^occa, 
_ s\on«.. 

A more exhaustive description of the contents of the data bank can be j found in 
Appendix A. Vhe greater part of the information was collected by means of 
questionnaires pc>t& to the survey population. All questionnaire studies are 
affect^dby non-response, and this can sometimes be a real problem, especially 
in longitudinal studic. It was possible, howev tl , to carry out comparisons of 
response and non-response to the various questionnaires because practically 
comprehensive information was available for the entire population concerning 
si/ch particulars as sex, social class, line of studies chosen in grade 9, 
intelligence test results and marks. 
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Appendix B contains a comparison of respondents and non-respondents, plus a 
table sTVowTng~the drop-out rates" on th e va r i u us occ a sions -when-quest>onna ires- 
were administered. " / 



Before going on to present the problems which I intend to elucidate in empirical 
terms, I would like to discuss briefly the term "adult education','. It is hard to 
qome up with a completely straightforward definition of the term becadse there 
a*re so many different factors involved, e.g. the participant's age, the level 
of studies, educational organization, the sponsoring organization and the dura- 
tion of the studies and so forth. , ( ( 

The following definition, provided by the Commission on Vocational Education 
(SOU 1066:3, p. 276) has been adopted for the purposes of thjs article. 

Education commencing after previously completed or discontinued basic 
education and after a certain period of vocational activity. Adult educa- 
v Hon is thus taken to include all education no\ " cming part of basic or 
initial education. Basic education may have bet confined to compulsory 
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schooling or it may have included upper,, secondary and post-secondary educa- 
tion. Adult education must therefore relate to all levels of the regular 
education system. Its characteristic feature is that of being addressed to 
adult persons who have been vocationally active for some period and have 
thus gained experience^ of gainful employment and working life. 

As Rutenson (1975) points out, this definition also entails certain problems of 
demarcation. How, for example, are we to characterize the activities of the 
adult education associations? What are the minimum dimensions required for a 
course to be c| t ~about..pr.iva te-s tudy ? The • 

following operational definition of adult education , will be emplo>ed in this 



This definition also involves demarcation problems. What about work in the home? 
In the present article this type of work is treated on a level vith vocational 
activity. ' 

The following pages will be devoted to an empirical investigation of certain 
problems relating to idult education recruitment as an aspect of allocation 
Tpolicy, viz: * _ 

- Do increased adult education opportunities at post-secondary level help 
to reduce the educational gaps in society? 

- What pattern of development is described. by the occupational status of 
groups passino through the education system in different ways? 

- How does the content of adult education differ as between „ar ous groups 
'"Of participants? 

Adult education as a route to higher education 

The Swedish education system provides several different routes from compulsory 
schooling to higher education. The trad.tional rout3 involves theoretical upper 
secondary schooling immediately after compulsory elementary school, followed in 
turn by post-secondary education (subject, where most boys are concerned, to a 



paper: 



Adult education is all education undergone after compulsory schooling 
and preceded by at least ore year's vocational activity. It must 
correspond to at least one week's full-time studies. 
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twelve-month intermission for military service). The education reforms passed 
in recent years, including among other things a broader basis of admission to 
higher* studies, have resulted in an increasing number of persons with job 
experience embarking on nigher studies. 

In the following pages, various routes to higher educa*^ will be considered 
•in terms of recruitment. What are the characteristics of the groups of individ- 
~\ \ Ja 1 s qp t i ng fg j_the various routes ? ^ _ 



We will start oy defining three different routes to higher education. For pur- 
poses of comparison, moreover, we havsi the group of indi/iduals which did not 
go in for higher education. 

G roup A . The , people in this group have opted for the traditional route, i.e. 
compulsory elementary school fqllowed immediately by upper secondary school and 
then - also immediately, subject to the one year's military service done by 
most of the boys - by hi';.er education. 



Gr oup B . This group has completed compulsory elementary school and upper second- 
ary school without any intermission and then completed at least one year's 
vocatio nal activity Lefore going on to high e r education. (Vocational act ivity 
"has been taken to include work \-\ the home.) 



Group C . This c,roup has completed compul sory_e^ej^n^y_^^oJ_jjid 
"least che~yelr^~vocational employment or work in the hone/ Eventual ly these 
people have qualified fur higher education, either tnrough upper secondary edu- 
cation or else by meeting the requirements for wider admission to higher educa- 
tion, viz 25 years of age and at least 4 years' vocational activity. 



The individual subjects cannot be placed in any of groups A, B and C unless the} 
have s tuned their higher education. 

Group D . Tnis is the reference group, and its members have never embarked on 
highe** studies. 
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Groups A-D are schematically described in figure I, below. 
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Figure 1. various rouies from elementary school to higher educa- 
t i o n . (^v^^^-denotes-gft H>fu4-emp4oymeivt^-) 



What are the characteristics of groups A-D? 

« 

The various groups are compared below in terms of sex, social class, line of 
studies chosen in grade 9, paternal education, intelligence test results and the 
types of higher education completed by groups A-C. 
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^Ss. Sex 
GroupV^ 


Boys 

i 


Girls 


Total (N) ' 


A 

* B 
C 


54 
'52 
38 


• 46 
48 


345 
235 

-----158-- -. 
. ^854- - 


7" 7f 


- 49 — ' 


51 " 


Total 


49 


51 


2692 




-Si 



The social classification is based on that usee* earlier by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics (SCB) with reference to statistics concerning the Swedish elector- 
ate* 



Table 2. Social class. Percentages 
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> — ^Social class 

^^4grade t 9) 
Group 


I 

("nig*") 


II 


III 
("low") 


Total 
(H) 




A • * 
B 


22 
11 


52 
51 


'26 
38 


345' 

.235 


C 
D 


8 
3 


51 
.37 


— * 

41 

60 


258 
1854 




Total 


7 


42 


5)* 


2692 





V<5 

'J 



Concerning the balance between the sexes, it is worth noting that boys have a 
somewhat greater tendency to pass through the education system without any 
intermission. Girls on the other <hand preponderate ingroupC, i.e. the group 
whose members already suspend their education after • elementary School and then 
proceed, one" way or another, to higer education* 

Table 2 shows that the uppermost social class (I) choose the "direct" route to 
a greater extent than students from social class III. The preponderance of 
people from social class III (manual workers)' in group C may suggest that a 
system facilitating higher studies without the stipulation of previous theoreti- 
cal studies is potentially conducive to equality. BU ^here are problems 
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nvolved here. Kim (1978) has shown, fot example, that only a few post-secondary 
students* admitted primarily on the strength of their job* experience have taken 
agrees or been in a. position to pursue very advanced studies. Another problem^ 
which Kim points out is the rising proportion of adult students curtailing 
their post -Secondary studies at an early stage. 



There used to be a certain element of segregation in grade 9 of elementary 
-schwh i-^ws plarrniirg t>tt upper secondary-school entranceJtooJLa separate line. 
Table 3 shows that almost all members of groups A and B took a pre-upper second- 
ary line of elementary school, while*one-third of group C took other lines in 
grade 9. 



Table 3. Line chosen in grade 9 of elementary school. Percentages 



t 

t 


^^v. Line 
Groups. 


Pre-upper 
secondary line 


Other lines 


Total (N) 




A 


98 


2 


34* 


II- 


B 


95 


5 


235 




C 


67 


33 


258 


!7 , 

V 

\ 


0 


3* 


" 70 


1854 


V - 


* Total 


48 


52 


2692 













Table 4. Highest level of paternal education. Percentages 



N^duca- 
>%tion 

Group 


Elementary 
school 


Folk high 
school 


Jun. sec. _ 
school , 
technical 
college etc. 


Gymnasium 
etc. 


4. 

University 
etc. 


fotal 
(N) 


A 


53 


6 


15 


10 


16 


324 


8 


63 


6 


15 


6 


10 


212 


C 


70 


5 


17 


4 


4 


"223 


0 


83 


5 


8 


2 


2 


1524 


Totai 


76 


5 


10 


4 


5 


2283 



Table 4 shows that there is a clear connection between paternal education and 
the route chosen by students to higher education. Those opting for the direct 
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route (A) tended far more often than the members of group C to have fathers who 
had attended upper secondary school or received some form of higher education. 
Similarly, group C, compared ^to group A anJ B, is over -represented in terms of 
fathers whose education is confined to compulsory schooling. 

Finally we can compare the various groups in terms of ability as measured in 
grade 9 by means of a standardized intelligence test. , - 



Table 5.. Intelligence test results^ (i>tanffre~ 



"^^Stanine- 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


;| 

7 


-O 

*8 


9 


—Total — 
(N) 


A (it A =7.0) 


0 


0 


1 


3 


12 


20 


26 


20 


18 


342 


v 6 ^B=6.6) 


0 


0 


i 


5 


18 


25 


?i 


18 


10 


235 


C (X c =5.3) 


1 


4 


6 . 


18 


27 


19 


15 


7 


2 


256 


0 (X 0 =4.6) 


5 


8 1 


15 


19 


, 22 


16 


9 


4 


2 „ 


1308 


Total 


4 


6 


11 


16 


21 


17 


13 


8 


4 


t 2635 



Table 5 indicates a certain shift towards higher intelligence test scores for 
' groups A and B compared with group C. 

- Of the tocal of 838 persons making up groups A-C, 654 (78%) had completed their 
studies in' 1977. 

Table 6 shows tne types or education which had been completed, with reference 
to the various groups. 
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Table 6. Higher education completed by groups A-C. Horizontal percentage 





* ^^^^s^ Group - 
:pl e ted at 


A 

* 


8 


C 


N 

* 


, v : = 


Faculty of law 


92 


. 8 




13 




Arts faculty 


84 


7 


9 


105 




Engineering faculty 


82 


9 


9 


43 




Teacher training 
establishment 


80 


5 


15 


o 91 . 




Medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical 


c 








\ 


faculty 

Graduate school of 


— yy 


21 




*9— 


#■ v *„ 


social Science and 
public administration 


* 77 


10 








Faculty of economics^ 


69 


22 


9 






Pre-school teacher 
trainingl ) 


12 


8 


80 


,50 




Nursing education 


4 


37 


59 


68 


Other education 


26' 


38 


36 


212 


4-* 


Total 


50 


21 


29 


654 



* 



As can be seen from the abo/e table, there are distinct differences between 



groups A and C where prestigious courses of edi .ation are concerned. A very 
large proportion of the students completing the courses provided, for example, 
at faculties of law, engineering and medicine come from group A, i.e. the , 
group from which students 'have traditionally been recruited. Nobody in group C 
has studied at a faculty of law, medicine or dentistry. Only a small number of 
people from group C have studied engineering or economics at post-secondary 
level. % 

It is therefore" a debatable po^nt to what extent the reforms which have in- 
creased the proportion of adult students at higher educational establishments 
have also led to an increase in social and economic equality. It seems as 
though the new groups cf students at. higher education establishments tend to 
a great extent to take courses which do not lead to the well-paid status pro?* 
f ess ions. . v 



11 ° 

'Group C includes thrae Individuals for whom it has been difficult to tell whether 
the occupational activities that preceded the pre-school tz^'her training merely 
are to be regarded as the compulsory practice that is needed admission or if 

Q> is to be regarded as regular work. 
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The above argument applies to those who had completed their higher education in 
1977. Those who were still studying in 1977 display the same pattern of distri- 
bution between the different courses of education. Thus the same pattern ap- 
plies to those who have^started but not yet completed their higher studies. 

The study shows that increased opportunities of university and college entrance 
have contributed towards social equalization, insofar as recruitment now in- 
volves a greater number of individuals who were not recruited for higher educa- 
tion previously. However, the data indicate that some form of tracking has 
occurred in that the prestigious VI ines include a larger proportion of group A « 
— ttraT ro f gro up C. — 



Th e change of the occupational status overTime 

All education, Of course, has one or more purposes. Compulsory schooling is 
meant &o provide young persons with a platform of knowledge and skills on which 
to Degin adult life. Education after compulsory schooling contributes to a 
still more auspicious starting point for the individual person's future career, 
especially in terms of vocational options and the chartces of finding a fitting* 
occupation.' 



There are many indicators of the long-term effects of education. One uf the 

most important of them is probably the profession or occupation which the indi- 
vidual goes in for daring adult life, cf. Hopper apd Osborn, 1375, p. 151. 

Knowledge of « person's vocational activity makes it possible, among other 
things, to ascertain his approximate ear. sd income, working hours and social 
status, which of course are major determinants of his ability to control his 
own work and leisure. 

If, therefore, it is possible to trace an individuaKperson's vocational career 
over the years, one can also obtain an indication of the long-term importance 
to him or her of education. 

The data base which hasbsen collected for the survey group' -mtains parv»..u- 
lars concerning completed education and concerning current occupations or em- 
ployment at several different points in time.. This makes it possible to study 
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\the> development of individual's and groups over time as regards their occupa- 
tional" status. The occupations recorded have to be classified by some simple 
means, and we have adopted the modified version of Roe's classification system 
JJ1962) employed by Husen "(1969). 

1 » leading position - higher education required 

2 « senior clerk och equivalent; normally at least junior secondary school 

certificate or its equivalent required 

3 = foreman or the like. 
.4 = skilled manual worker 

5 = semi-skilled manual worker; 
G = u n skill etHro rfoer- ™ " ! 



By way of introauction, figures will now be presented for the three social 
classes (U I! and II if into which the Swedish people have been divided earlier. 
Jhese figures illustrate the connection between social background and the trans- 
, formation of the occupational status over time. Figures 2-4 show the changes 
undergone by the occupational status of each group between 1968 and 1977, i.e. 
between the* ages of. about 19 and 28. 



100 S 




Year 



68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 



Figure 2. Change of the occupational status of pupils from social 
- class I (thigh") 
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JUgure.3. Change of the occupational status of pupils from social class II. 
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100 % 



50 X 



Year 



^^^^^fi^ f^ 1 and 2-$£ 



Roe-class 3 and 4 




-68—69 70 — ?l , 7? 7^ 74 75 76 77 



-P4fjw^-ii — Chan ge nf rhP o cc upational status of pupils from social 
class III ("low") — 



The connection between social background and the change over time of the occu- 
pational status is clearly apparent from figures 2-4. In 1977, most of the 
people from social class I (about 70%) had high status occupations. By 1977 the 
proportion. of low status jobs in this group had fallen to about 10%. Change in 
social class III is far more subdued and appears to have practically stagnated 
by 1977, unlike social class I. 

In the argument concerning figures 2-4, no allowance has been made for the fact 
that the different grcups have different educational levels, nor for the way in 
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which education *s acquired. Instead these figures are mainly to be viewed as 
an illustration of the great importance of social antecedents as a determinant 

^£.occupatioial_dey&lopmen;UJ^ 

* that measures*of allocation pol icy in the education sector have not yetachieve^ 
full impact as a means of *securing greater soctfl and economic equality. If 
they had achieved their i"ill impact", developments would follow roughly the 
Same pattern irrespective of social class. 



In a previous sectififc (t>. 79 f f ) we discussed various access routes to higher 
education. Our threepfcoups - A, 6 and C - have been described according to a 
number of background variables and in 'terms of the types of highec education 
received. 

One essential question in this connection is whether_tt*£j^oups pursuing higher 
studies in the form of 1 adult education, i.e. groups B and C, wifl eventually 
catch up with those who took the direct route (group A J. In figure 5 the 
various groups* are compared wjith regard to the change of their occupational 
status. The group which' never embarked on higher studies, group 0, has been in- 
cluded for the sak$ of comparison. * ' * 
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Roe-class 3? 4, 5 and 6 







Year 



68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 



Figure 5. Change of the occupational status of groups A-D. The Sirea above the 
graph lines refers to the proportion of high status ^occupations 
(Roe's classes 1 ;and 2), The area below the graph lines refers to 
the proportion ofj other occupations (Roe's classes 3, 4, 5 and 6). 



Here we find a clear difference between those pursuing higher studies in the 
form of adult education (groups B anc C) and those who opted for the direct 
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.route (group A). Ourlng the latter part of the period under cpns< deration, 
group A has a proportion of high status occupations about 10% greater than in 

-the- other ^-.groups^Inte^&~weR-in Jine. with the„ bindings .pnftsentejd^eatlifiX^ 
(p.84 ), to the effect tfcat group A tends more than the other groups to opt for 
prestigious courses of education. We may also note that group D - the reference 
group consisting of people who never embarked on higher studies - has an insig- 
nificant change of occupational status compared with the other groups. 



Finally, figure 6 shows the change of occupational status among those members 
of groups A-C who completed the higher studiei they had embarked on. 



Figure 6. 
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Change in the occupational status of the members of groups A-C „\.z 
completed their higher education. The area^abbve the graph lines 
refers to the proportion of high status occupations (Roe's class es 

and-frh-Tfte-area ^low the graphHines-ref ers~ to the proportion~oT 
other Occupations (Roe's classes 3, 4, 5 and 6). 



"ITrTs pattern of7de~ve1~opment ts very simfter "--to- tha^resented-ixt figure 5_, 

though we may observe that the stipulation of completed education produces a 
difference between groups B and C as well. Once again, group AJias the lar^st 
proportion of high status jobs from 1973 onwards. 



Summing up, the group opting for'the traditional direct educational route has 
a more favourable sUrt"ing~po'int and pattern of occupetional development than 
thegroups pursuing higher studies in the form of adult education. 
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Participation iri adult education 1 977 



The postal questionnaire completed by the surv.y group in 1977 at the age of 
28 made it possible to chart the extent" to which they were participating in 
various kinds of adult education. Just over one person in four was receiving 
adult education of one kind or another. Table 7 shows the connection between 
participation in adult education and education completed previously. 

* * * | 
Table 7. Completed education mrelation to participation in adult 
education, 1977 <», 



Education completed - 


Proportion taking part in 
adult education in 1977 


N 


9-yr compr. school 


17% * * 


330 


9-yr compr. school + 
continuation/ vocational 
school 


22% 


1 297 


9-yr. compr * school + 
uoper sec. school/uni- 
versity/col 1 ege 


36% 


1 039 


Total 


27% 


2 666 




This table shows that a great many of those who participated in adult education 
in 1977 had received a long education already. More than twice as many adult , 
education participants (36%) were ret uited from among people who had completed 
their upper secondary or post-secondary education frorr among those who had 
only completed their compulsory elementary school (17%). Those participating 
in adult education in 1977 also displryed a somewhat "more favourable change of 
occupational status up till then than the .ion-participant groups, as can be 
seen from figures 7 and 8, below. 
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Roe a c1ass 3 and 4 




Fiaure 7 Chanqe of occupational status among persons not participating in • 
9 adult educatioh in 197-7,. Numbers refer to Roe's classes [cf. p. 86). 



•£> Roe-class 1 and 




Year 



68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 




Figure 8. Change of occupational status among P^sons participating in adult 
" education in 1977. Numbers refer to Roe s classes (cf. p. 8b). 

Thus,' where occupational status is concerned we may also note that the persons 
participating in adult education in 1977, taken as a group, had devel oped =more 
favourably up till that date than the nop-partici pants - an observation winch 
can be extended to imply that adult education tends to widen rather than reduce 
the educational, economic and social gaps in society. 

'We may also note that men and women participated in adult education to the same 
' extent in 1977 (27% and 26% respectively). On the other hand, persons belonging 
to a "higher" social class (I) in grade 9 participated more than persons from 
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social class III. Participation rates here ware 34% and 22% respectively. 
Furthermore, it transpires that persons going in for higher education, i.e. 
groups A, B and C (cf. p. 79) participated in adult education in 1977 to a far 
greater extent than persons who had never undertaken higher; education. The par- 
ticipation rates for groups A-C were 44%, 34% and 40%, while group D" , partici- 
pation>ate was only 20%. 

The adult education offered varies a great deal, in terms of both scope and con- 
tent. Some educational opportunities are mainly designed to qualify the partici 
pants for working life, while others are above all concerned with providing the 
knowledge to open up x a rewarding, meaningful leisure. Many of the available 
educational opportunities can serve both these purposes. Personal motives for 
participation are of course .ncially importantMn determining whether or not 
education is regarded as a means of acquiring vocational qualifications. 

o 

Since we have already discussed the importance of adult education as a means of 
reducing social, economic and educational inequalities in society, it may be 
interesting to distinguish between the education designed to qualify the inu» vi- 
dua! participants for vocational activity ^investment), cf. Sohiman, 1976, 

pp. 249-252, and the education pursued for other reasons (consumption). 

'*>•*«• 

In table 8, the participation of the survey group in various* forms of aduK edu- 
cation in "i 977 is related to the motives given for taking part. The educational 
activities attracting very small numbers of participants come last in the table, 
with percentages, in brackets. Activities involving large numbers of ionsumar" 
participants come at the top of the table. 
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Table 8. Participjtion in adult education in 1977, viewed in relation to 
reasons for taking pa*-'c. Percentages. 



-r 


Consumption x 


Investment 


Other or not 
readily 
classifiable 
motives 




Type of education 


Education s of v 
no importance 
Xo the indivv 

filial nprcnn*Q 

uua 1 pel JUII 3 

vocational 
activity 


Education 
needed in 
oroer to 
acquire a 
trade/retrain- 
ing 


Education 
needed in 1 

with present 
job/qualify 
for promotion 


N 


Course or study 
rirrle arranofcd bv 
an, adult education 
association 


57 


2 


32 


9 


• <. 
198 


Trade" union educa 1 
tion 


50 o 


2 


21 


* 

27 V 


103 


General municipal 
adult education 


40 


25 


28 


7 


53 


Course arranged by 
emf>l£yer 


3 


3 


82 


12 


111 


University/college 
studies 


13' 


26 


30 


11 


113 


Other higher 
education\ 


4 


56 


34 


6 


48 


Labour market 
training 


I / 




(39), ; 




18 


Upper secondary 
school 


(7) 


(50) 


(43) 




14 


Folk high school 


(11) 


(34) 


. (22) 


(33) 


9 


Vocational munici- 
pal .adult education 


(33) 


(11) 


(56) 


(-) 


18 


Other course/educa- 
tion 


21 


13 


55 


11 


103 



(Some persons took paiatMn more than one type of education'. Hence the' column 
totals exceed the number of adult education participants in 1977.) 



All courses of education, with the exception of courses or study circles arrang- 
ed by an adult education association and trade union studies, were used as in-* 
vestment education by more than half the participants concerned. Only a slight 
proportion of university or college education constitutes consumption education. 



Which persons-go itr for adult education as an investment relating to their ^ ^ 
future vocational activity, and which persons have other reasons for participat- 
ing? ' fc 

Tables 9 and 10 sho* the various motives by sex and sociaUbackground. 

<? 

* s. 

Table 9. Motives for participation in adult education 1977, by sex. Percentages 



.Sex 


Adult education as 
consumption 


Adult education as 
investment 


Other motives, or 
motives not readi- 
ly classifiable 


N 


Men 


24 


66* 




10 


353 


Women 


35 


53 


a 


12' 


346 


Total 


30 - 


59 




11 


699 



Table 10. Motives for participation in adult education in 1977, by social class 
(grade 9). Percentages * * ' s 



Social 
class 
(grade 9) 


Adult education as 
consumption 


Adult education ps 
investment 


Other motives, or 
motives not readi- 
ly classifiable 


N 


I ("high") 
II 

III ("low") 


/ >« .* 

35 


71 

62 , * 
54 


13 
10 
11 


61 
>330 
308 . 


Total 


' - 30 


59 


11 


699 



As can be seen from table 9, above, men tend more than women to participate in 
adult education as a form of investment relating to future vocational activity. 
On the other hand, there is ajmost complete similarity between the sexes in 
terms of education completed up to, and including, the time of the questionnaire 
in 1977. This state of affajrs^ cannot bo altered to any great extent by the 
difference/evealed by table 9 in terms of the focus of adult education. 

The differences of educational level existing between the various social levels 
Will not be evened out but will, if anything, be accentuated as a result of 
participation 1n adult education in 1977. The educationally advantaged indivi- 
duals from, social class I rnaKg more investment use of adult education than 



persons from social class M. The proportion of stuHents from social class III 
goiru) in for adult education which did not directly confer' vocational qualifica- 
tions - educational consumption, in other wordfc - was almost twice the corre- 
sponding figure for social-class I. The same tendency applies if the level of 
education completed is kept constant; the smaller the amount of education under- 
gone previously, the more likely the person concerned is to regard participa- 
tion in adult education as consumption rather than investment. At the same time 
some research indicates that young individuals to a greater extent take part in 
adult education as investment rather than consumption (Cross, 1979). When one 
gets older though, reasons for participation in adult education turn to be more 
and more reasons of consumption rather than reasons of investment; This might 
imply that our investment group in the future will catch up with the consumption 
group with reference to participation in adult education as consumption. It might 
also imply that our .consumption group will never catch up with the investment 
group with reference to adult education aS investment. 

Interest in future studi es 

The postal questionnaire administered to the survey igroup in 1977 also served 
to chart their interest in future studies. The tendency thus ascertained resem- 
bles that which emerged from the survey of educational participation in 1977. 

Thus proportionally a little more men than women declare an interest in future 
studies (61% as against 56%). Respondents from social class I are more inter- 
* ested than persons frorn^ social class II and III (70% as against 60% and 56% 
' respectively). Interest in future studies rises with the level of the educatton 
already completed; 39% of the respondents who neve only received nine years' 
elementary schooling are interested, while the corresponding fi&ure for persons 
who M. ve completed upper secondary or_ post-secondary education is 72%. 

To an overwhelming extent, the purpose of the education in which the respon- 
dents declare interest is investment, not consumption. There is no great differ- 
ence in this respect between the sexes or between social classes, nor does the 
level of the" education previously completed appear to influence the focus of 
the studies in which the respondents are interested. 

Finally, figures 9 and 10 show the change between 1968 and 1977^ of the voca- 
tional status amogg the persons who in 1977 were interested in participating in 



some fonn of educational activity during the near future and among persons who. 



were not interested in doing&Sd* 
100 



Figure 9. 



50 %' 



Year 




68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 

Change of vocational status among persons who in 1977 professed 
interest in' participating in some form of educational activity 
within the near future. Figures refer .Jo Roe's classes (cf. p. 30) 
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Roe-cl ass l and 2 • 
Roe-class 3 and 4 



Roe-cl ass&S 1, 




Year "T" — I — T" 

• 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 



Figure 10. Change of vocational statu* among persons who in 197/ stated that t 
• " • they were not interested in participating in any form of educational 

activity during the near future. Figures refer to Roe's classes 
, " " - (cf. p. 85) , 

h • '! v » 

"We.f;nd tha£i taken as { a group, the persons wishing to participate in ruture 
educational activity neve undergone a more favourable development in terms of 
voca^nal.statusahan those who are not interested. Th»s tendency, like that 
already' poVnted out Concerning the development of vocational status * ong par- 
ticipants and non-participants in adult education in 1977, suggests ttut the 
respondents professing interest in future educational activities are already in 
O oured position. Thus it is a debatable point whether their educational 

SMS • t iq\ 

[Li ............ ' 



interest and any future educational activity on their part will reduce or widen 
"the educational gaps ip society. There is nothing fn this study to suggest that 
a reduction >will the likeliest result.' j 

/, * o - • « • ♦ 

Final consents * 

The study shows that increased opportunities of university and college entrance 
have. contributed towards social equalization, i.e. a greater number of Widivi- 
duals who were not recruited for higher education previously, now are being re- 
cruited. On the other' hand the study indicates that the prestigious lines re- 
cruit their .participants mostly from the "traditional" group (A, cf. p. 79). 
This probably mea.os that the occupational status of group A will exceed that of 
group C in. the' future, <^roup C consists to a higher extent of girls than of boys 
and of students from a tower social class (cf . p. 83). It is therefore probable 
that increased opportunities of access to higtae^education are not enough if edu- 
cational equality is the aim. One must also notice that the great majority of 
individuals" (group D) do not participate in higher education at a'l, even if 
.opportuni^S^to start higher education 1 have increased.- 

The postal questionnaire in 1977 made it possible to chart the participation in 
different adult education activities on that occasion. Itore than twict as many 
aflult education participants were recruited from among people who previously had 
completed quite long education as from among those who had only completed their 
compulsory schooi :ng/ln other words: Participants in adult education ere to a 
great extent people with previously completed long education. It is also evident 
that well-educated people more often take part in adult education which "is to be 
considered as an investment education gather than consumption (cf . p. 94 f.) 
Furthermye it is to be noticed that individuals from social class I ("high") 
use afuU education as an investment *tb a greater extent than persons from 
, social class III ("low"}. 

Summing up, th study shows that participation in adult education'is mosffre- 
^quent in educationally privileged groups. Those who participate have already 
through their upbringing and formal schooling gainec! a cultural capital for the 
future and participation in adult education further increases ih',s capital. On 
the other hand it is evident that participation in adul ^education increases the 
general level of education even if the educationally privileged increase their ^ 



'lVve»l ; more than do other participants.. 9 m o 

fi c , V' • ' 

.Finally a few words e*i the continuation of the research based on the data bank 
i T ... considered in this paper. Individual patterns of development will be investigated 

' - / regarding occupational and educational status. Different patterns will then be 
k /.related to income, attitudes tovfeds present occupation and other variables}* *"* 
f A connected with^ adult 'life. Spe^iaXinterest will be devoted to those who failed 
to complete their participation in adult education. It is \ also probable that 
efforts .will be made .to administer another questionnaire within the next five 
years in order to receive more "final" information about the individuals' posi- 
tions in society concerning occupational , economic anji social status. As educa- 
tional reforms of various importance are carried out quite often, it is important 
to.have continuous possibilities «,6 evaluate them. A data bank like thd one this 
paffer is based on can, among other things, help to supply information on the 
effects of different reforms. It is therefore of great interest to maintain the 
data bank as intact as possible for future use. 
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Description of the data bank on-which this paper is based: 



.Appendix A 



Time of . 
- collection 
(Age of 
subjects) 



Method of collection 



General description of the data 
collected 



1965-66 ^ Data from registers of 
X 15-17) various kinds,, e.g. 

records of marks. 



.1966 (grade 3) „ Tests 



1956 (grade 9) Questionnaire 
116-17) 



1968 
(18-19) 

1970 
(20-21) 



1977 

(27-28); 

1977 
(27-28) 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



Pegister data 



Questionnaire 



Sex, social class, lines chosen in* 
grades 7, 8 and 3. Harks for-spring 
term, grade °. Current activities, 
autumn 1966 (education, employment* etc.) 

Scores «5n Swedish* English, physics, - 
chiemistry and social subjects. $ 
Intelligence tests. 

Parental schooling. Attitude to various 
school subjects. Plans c- leaving 
school. V6cational plans. 

'* A 
Current educational and vocational 
activities. Future plans regarding 
^occupation and education. 

Current educational and vocational 
activities, Education, completed. Plans * 
regarding occupation and education. 
Attitude to the compulsory elementary " 
schooling completed four years previous- 
ly- 

Extracts from # the SCB population 
register. Income, address, marital 
status. 

Current educational and vocational 
activities. Education completed. ~ 
Occupations 1971-1977. Attitude to ' 
present work. Attitude, with reference 
to current situation, to education - 
completed. Discontinued studies. 
Leisure activities. Educational and 
vocational plans. Perceived impediments 
to education 



The above is no inore than a rough description of. the total data bas«, which + 
comprises a total of some 350 variables. * 
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4 Appendix B 



(a) Comparison of. respondents and non-respondents in the % 1977 questionnaire 
* „ study and 4 
.(b) table of dropout rates for the various questionnaires, 



(a) Comparison of respondents (71%) *nd non-respondents (23%) In the 1977 
. questionnaire study (horizontal percentages): 



Sex s v 


Men 


Womerr 




nan-respondents 




60' 


'40 




respondents . 




49 


51 














Social class in graae ?' 


I ("high") 


ii 


III ("lovrri 


non-respondents 




7 


* 34 


5S • 


respondents 




7.. 


42 - 

r 


52 



Line chosen in grade 9 


Pre-upper sec*, school 


Others 


• 

non-respondents 
respondents % t 


37 

48 , , 


63 
52 



Intelligence test scores^ 


«*tot- S > 




>(*tot +s > 


non-respondents (L^sM'?)-* 
respondents (^$$9) e 


16 


67 
67 


12 
17 



Marks for Swedish in grade' 9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 m 


non-respondfeSjtSj, (X nr =2.9) 
respondents (X^. =3.1) 


5 
3 


CO o 

CVJ CVJ 


42 
44 


20 

v 26 


5 
7 
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We may conclude from this comparison that the non-respondents, .compared with 
the respondents, include* a larger proportion of men, a larger proportion of 
^people from social class III, and a smaller proportion of students who opted 
.for the pre-upper secorJary school line in*grade 9 of elementary school. Further- 
more, the non-respondents did slightly less well than the respondents in the 
intelligence test and in Swedish. • , 

? f 
It is hard to judge the extent to which the structure of the drop-out distorts 
the results presented. The above compariso conveys only a general prcturo of 
the characteristics of the drop-out. One would, of course, like to find relevant 
variables for a comparison in connection with every presentation of findings, 
but tpis has n9t been possible in the present investigation because complete 
information pn.the survey population is only available for pertain variables 
(including thos.e contained by the comparison). This problem, of course, affects 
the majority of postal questionnaire surveys. 
\ * 

The structure of the drop-out is uniform from one questionnaire to another, and 
the comparison for the non-response in the 1977 questionnaire is valid on the 
whole for the non-response in the prev ous questionnaire studies as well. 
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(b) In longitudina. studies of the kind which we are now considering, things 
are complicated by one's having to keep tabs on several drop-out groups. Diffe- 
rent people reply to different questionnaires. The following table illustrates 
the size of the various drop-outs over time which have to be taken into con-* 
sideration in the present study when interpreting the results obtained. 



Table of response (R) and non-respbnse (NR) over time 





1968 questionnaire 
(response = 86.4%) 


1970 questionnaire 
(response = 81 .3%) 


1977 questionnaire 
(response = 76.5%) 


N 


% 




NR 


NR 


NR 


147 


4.2 




. R 


NR 


NR 


205 


• 5.8 


/ 


NR 


R 


NR 


66 


1.9 




NR 


NR 


R 


106 


3.0 




' R 


R 


NR 


412 


11.7 




R 


NR 


R 


200 


5.7 




NR 


R 


R 


159 


4.5 




R 


R 


R 


2229 


63.3 




I 

U- 






3524 


100% 



Thevbase number 3 524 refers to the number of persons we know to h* c rear 1 
the 1977 questionnaire. The hundred and more persons who are mis-sing compared ^ 
with the; 3 650 members of. the original group have either died or emigrated or are~ 
' otherwise untraceable. The tabU shows that'4.2^ did not reply to any of the 
questionnaires, 10.7% participated once, 21 .91 participated twice and 63.3% re- 
plied to All the questionnaires. " * 

>> 

This means that there is complete longitudinality'for about two-thirds of the 
original group. In comparisons over time, the. questionnaires can be studied in 
pairs,- which serves to reduce the oYop-out somewhat; cf the table above. 

Finally, we may observe that the disadvantages entailed by a longitudinaVdesign 
in terms of drop-out are often counterbalanced by the superior* precision of the ^ 
information obtained. For example, errors of recollection are more common when 
data are collected retrospectively. s , - 
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DROP-OUT IN MUNICIPAL . ADULT 
SCHOOLS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
ALLOCATION POLICY 

Lena Borgstrom 

The .past decade in Sweden has seen a rapid growth of interest in adult educa- 
tion. A reform of this sector in 1968 made it possible for adults to receive, 
free of charge, instruction corresponding tu the curricula for youth education; 
the system thus established is termed municipal adult education. 



Drop-outs are one of the major problems affecting adult edu. tior, and muni- 
cipal adult education is no exception. The findings on this subject which I 
shall be presenting in this article come from a project aimed at evaluating 
municipal adult education in certain respects and concentrating particularly 
on the p.oblem of drop-outs. Before we cjo on to the actual project, however, I 
sffould start by outlining the municipal adult education system, the background 
against which |t was established, its aims and the pattern of its "development 
so far. ^ - * 

A short history of municipal adult education in Sweden 

Briefly, the background to the 1968 reform of adult education was as follows 
(see also Rubenson's article above). / ^ 

There jiave been several refo.,As'of the Swedish school system during the pre- 
- sent century. The reform process has started from the bottom and worked up- 
wards. The Jld selective school system has been superseded by a nine-year com- 
prehensive elementary scliocl in which all pupils' receive the same instruction 
up to and including their sixth year of school. A certain amount of differen- 
tiation lakes place during the last three years via optional subjects anda 
choice v augmented. courses of study in certain theoretical subjects. TrfeCold 
academic Gymnasium has been .superseded by an integrated upper 'secondary school 
? incorporating both two or three-year as well as four-year theoretical lines 

q nd two-yr .ir vocational ones. Today about eighty per cent of elementary school- 
FRI (Reavers go on td upper secondary school. ' ' * 

~ :. . - . in • ■ ■ 
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The initiative leading to the reform of adult education came from the Govern- 
ment Commission appointed during the 1960s to investigate the content and orga- 
nization of upper secondary education. This came after a rapid expansion of the 
school system, with progressively larger proportions of each annual "cohort re- 
ceiving education, both compulsory and voluntary. Labour force surveys aqd j 
forecasts indicated that this educational interest on the part of young personsy 
was matched by heavy demand for skilled labour among the majority of prospec- 
tive employers of upper secondary school-leavers. Emphasis was laid on the ^ 

crucial importance of education as a factor of national growth and development. 
Developments in the labour market were characterized oy structural change and 
rapid technological progress. It was clear that i» a situation of this kind 
education also had an important part to play as a means of enabling adults to 
adjust to the changes thus occurring in working life. A rise in general educa- 
tional standards would facilitate retraining and further education and would 
thus be conducive to the more efficient deployment of a limited supply of 
labour. 

Given this situation, it was essential to exploit the reserve of talent which 
must exrist among*" j^he labour force, .in the form of persons who were capable of 
^assimilating upper "s-jecondary education but who had been prevented by the in-, 
adequacy of educational resources from doing so when they wer ounger. In 1963 
x the Upper Secondary Schools Commission estimated" this educational reserve at 
about 180 000 persons. - 

There was no longer any novelty attached to adult education as such. The ques- 
tion of a jh school for adults had already been raised by the 1940 Schools 
Commission .ct up to investigate the organization of the school system. The 
proposals put forward by the Schools Commission led to the establishment of a 
national school for adults in 1956. 

By th.is time a number of evening scnools had started, usually under the auspices 
of adult education associations. The arguments in favour of heavier investment 
in adult education were reiterated in a report presented by the Commission on 
Social Benefits for Students in 1962. Ideological considerations now fcegan to 
appear when reference was made to "strong arguments of justice .. in favour of 
people being given the opportunity of education denied them in younger years" 
CS0U 196&5). A second national school for adults was founded in 1962. 

o 
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The Upper Secondary Schools Commission, whose investigations were started in 
I960, acted on its own initiative in prbposing a public scheme of adtflt educa- 
tion. This new scheme was primarily envisaged for the benefit of people who had 
wanted to change their course of studies during youth education but had been 
prevented from doing so by the inflexibilities of the system. Another important 
group wh v ich the Conmission had in mind was people who had attended upper second- 
ary school previously but who, for one reason or another, needed \to improve or 
augment the education thus received. Adult education was also to' provide persons 
who had come straight into working life on completion of their compulsory 
schooling with subsequent opportunities of "receiving a form of upper secondary _ 
schooling which they were capable of completing." 

The view was taken that upper secondary education should te the prime concern 
of an adult educational establishment. Elementary education should also be pro- 
vided, however, primarily for persons needing to augment their basic education 
in order to pursue higher studies successfully. 

The adult education reform passed in 1968 made the municipalities the sponsors 
for a form of adult education to be conducted in accordance with the elementary 
school, upper secondary school and vocational school curricula, but compared 
with youth education, the normal time schedules for adult implied a reduction 
by between 30 and 70 per cent. The aggregate resources of each municipality - 
interns of facilities, teaching materials and teaching staff - were to be made 
available for adult education purposes. 

The proposed reform (Govt. Bill Prop. 1967:85) was heavily criticized in many 
quarters. The popular education organizations took the view that many of the 
duties entrusted to the adult high schools could have been more economica+ly- 
and flexibly discharged by adult education Associations and folk high schools, 
with their long experience of adult education. Also the National Board of 
"Education (NB'E) was critical on several counts. 

The Government Bill also came under heavy criticism from the non-socialist 
parties on the ground's that it was incomplete and that no consideration had 
been given to the industrial polky and to the ability of Swedish enterprise to 
compete on the international plane. The Government Bill , they argued, was 
fettered by a traditional scholastic mentelity. ^ 
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Developments following the reform of adult education 



Developments after the reform were influenced by the big trade unions, especially 
L0 (the blue coljar union) and'TCO (Ihe white collar union group). Among other 
things, LO argued from a research (l^VUX, 1969) showing that persons with a -> ' 
longer formal education had higher participation rates in adult education than 
* persons with shorter formal educatfon. LO heavily critized developments that had 
been dominant in the past. They argued that adult education in the future wouH 
have concentrate to a much greater extent on bridging the educational gap between, 
the generations. 

In the Government Bills presented after 3968 one finds that adult education is 
justified on expressly ideological grounds and that these can be related to the 
overriding educational goals of the community. A clearly formulated allocation - 
'and equa'ity goal appeared for the first time in connection with adult education 
in the 1570:35 Government Bill. The danger emphasised is that the educational gap 
may widen further if those who have the poorest education are not given a real 
chance to use the range of provision. In view of this possibility society's efforts 
in the adult education area must be increased. 

This involved a shift of target group. The emphasis now changed from those who ' 
. were educationally talented but had not previously had the opportunity of study- 
ing artf those who needed to improve or augment ttoeir educational qualifications 
\to thos.e whose p-evibus schooling had been of the briefest duration^ This group 0 
of "under-educated" or " short- term^educa ted" persons, usually (and still, for 
the time being) taken to ^comprise people who had received up to eight years 1 
elementary schooling,, was considered in need of further educatjon. But the 



;-chafKje-of targe 4, ^ roup was unaa^anteT"by ehy cHange Tn We content" or design 
{ of teaching., 

~ * 
The establishment of .nunicjpal adult education was followed by a heavy expan- ' 
sion. During the first year of "Komvux" (i.e. municipal aduit education), about 
11 400 students attended subject courses at elementary school level,, some 26 000 
attended upper secondary school courses and another 69 900 or so attended voca* 
tional courses. Student figures stagnated after the first few years, but a 
•further increase has occurred since 1975. In the autumn term of 1976, about 
43 000 students attended elemertary school courses, about 68 500 attended upper 
"secondary school courses and about 52 400 attended vocational courses. Most * 
: students are women, the figure for 1976 being 69 per cent. This^predomi* 

ERJC 

. ' . ..: „ X14 
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nance is particularly noticeable in elementary school courses. The following* 
table shows the previous schooling of students in the spring term of 1979. 

Jable 1. Newly enrolled Komvux students, week 10, spring term 1979, by study 
route and previous education. Percentages. 9 



Com pTete- pr ev i ou s 
education 




Komvux study* route 






Elementary Upper sec. school 

school courses 

courses v 2-yr lines 3-yr lines 


Vocatio-- 
nal 

cou rses 


Upper sec. ed. : 

2- yr theoretical lines, 

3- yr/4-yr lines or 
equivalent an<J post-sec. 
education 


£ 

0 


1 J 




♦28 


"Upper sec. e$t. : 

9.ur> \/nrat"ionAl linp^ v 

Cm J l VUVaQ t IUIIQ 1 1 1 IIC J 

and other vocational e'd. i 


7 


13 


8 


*12 


Elementary school as per 1962 (9g) 
or 1969 curriculum, general junior 

, secondary school or 
equivalent 


16 


51 


29 


25 


Elementary school (not 9g), 
practical junior sec. 
school or equivalent, and 
8-yr elementary school 


28 


13 


6 


13 

* 


Elementary schooling: 7 yrs 
or less j 


27 


. 5 


4 


19' 


Foreign ed. 


16 


5 


7 


3 


Total no. students 


100 - 


100 


100 


100 



Source: Statistiska meddelanden U 1979:20: 

As can be seen from the above table, just over half (£5 %) of the newly O enro lied 
students at elementary school level have had either less than nine years' pre- 
vious schooling or else received a nine-year course of education not correspond- 
ing to a complete elementary school leaving certificate. The overwhelming majo- 
rity of students taking the two and three-year upper secondary courses had re- 
ceived, at least nine years' elementary schooling (see also Olofsson's article 
in this volume, table 7). % 
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The number of students with eight years 1 6r less previpus elementary schooling 
-rose.somewhatffein the elementary school courses during the early years but has 
declined in recent years despite efforts made to recruit students from this 

group. * - ' \, 

f « ' 

Another development trend in the seventies was the rise in the numbers of day 
students. Municipal adult education-was originally intended - mainly for eco- 
nomic reasons - as part-time education for leisure hours. More and more day 
courses have^ been introduced, however, partly because of the rising number of 
students whose education is being financed by the Labour Market Administration 
a* a retraining measure (usually on account of their being unemployed or" in 
danger of unemployment), and also because an Educational Leave Act was passed 
in 1975, followed in 1976 by a scheme of study assistance, for^certajn adults 
whose previous schooling had been of brief duration^ As <a result, more students 
are now studying full time or half time than ever before. , 



Premises of the GRUV project * 

By the end of the sixties the education explosion that had dominated tie decade, 
when it ha y d been important to utilize the educational reserve, had subsided. 
Moreover^, the connection between economic growth and education had beep called 
into question towards the close of this period. Increasing prominence was given 
to the aim of achieving.greater equality, and education was regarded as an im- 
portant means to this end Icf. Kofjan (1977), who has made an interesting 
analysis of the complex and conflicting factors, whjch combined to create 
educational policies in Britain between 1960 and^l974)^_ 



It was predominantly the influence exerted by the major union organizations 
(LO and TCO), by the Social Democratic Party and by the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association (ABF) which led to the redirection of adult education policy 
as manifested 1n the Adult Education Bill presented by the Government in 1970. 
In that Bill, adult education was 'described as a means of transforming estab- 
lished society in favour of greater equality. Adult educ?Mon thus became an 
instrument of allocation policy. During the 1970s the allocatory approach was 
reinforced at the expense of the service approach. 
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The concrete measures accompanying this change of course were principally aimed 
at improving tha recruitment of under-educated perspns, above all through ex- ex- 
periments with outreach activities at workplaces and in housing areas but 
also through study subsidies. The measures taken within the- school system in- 
volved giving priority to admissions to elementary school courses, while res- 
trictions were placed on the expansion of courses at upper secondary level v •/ 
School resources for auxiliary instruction and educational 4 counselling were 
augmented somewhat, but no changes were, made to the content and design of the 
actual courses. J 

Expressed in the terms employed by Holmes (1956), the change of policy which 
now occurred can be viewed as a change in the normative pattern, with the insti- 
tutional pattern remaining practically unaltered. But, as holmes points out, 
new norms rarely, if ever, become effective unless accompanied by institutional 
innovations. In other words normative innovations are only successful when 
accompanied by effective organization. 

It was against this background that the GRUV project (Elementary School Studies 
for Adults) came into being. The purpose of the project was to evaluate the 
benefits of municipal adult education to persons with a short-term formal edu- 
cation, the difficulties encountered by thase students and the need for changes. 
One of the aims of the project was to shed light on the drop-out problem, and 
I propose to look at, this problem in the present paper as it came to be- the } 
principal topic o,f inquiry in th* whole project, which in turn was due to the 
fact that most of the students included in the study group dropped out sooner 

m- latPr the course proceeded. 

*\ 

First of' all, here is a £rief description of the project. 

Strategy and implementation * . 

* The project was arranged in the form of a follow-up stud> in which we observed 
a number of courses from beginning to end, continuously canvassing data from 
teachers and students. The study group comprised students taking English, 
mathematics and Swedish courses, these being the municipal adult education 
(Komvux) courses attracting the largest numbers of participants. The invest^*— * 
tion covered all courses in these subjects beginning during the evenings as ' - ♦ 
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part of Kcmvux in Stockholm (at ten different adult high schools) for a period 
of' two terns. A|l the courses were at elementary school level, because these fc 
are the, courses attracting the majority of under-educated pe*»on$. Most of the* 
courses took three terms to complete. Jhe figure .below illustrates the process 
of data collection. 



Data from and cuncerning course participants 



knc*i*dg« 



Court* *?ftlu»tion 



Couth * valuation 



Court* «T«iutUon 
ccnceroiius ^th* ten 
v »ad coac«rnl£g th* 
court* ft* ft vhcl* 



T«r*ly ivudi 



Term 1 



Ttnly ftvard* 



Term 2 



Term 3 



Otv«stion< cooctrninf 
the pluming of in- 
struitlea 



0u«*tiont concerning 
tho Uri'i work 



Question* conctrsiig 
th* t*n»*» vork 



Qvi*st\0£t concerning 
r*iulti, crobltu ttc. 
of th* cour*t at ft 
wbolt 



Particulars supplied by teachers 



Continuous recording of drop-outs. 



Questionnaires and personal interviews were the main methods ejnployea*. The pro- 
ject took five years to complete, ending in 1978. Findings were continuously 
presented in interim reports, and a concise report in English (Elementary 
School Studies for Adults, 1979) has also been issued. 



Description of the participant gro'jp 



Background data were collected for 1 579 participants, over 70 per cent whom 
were taking English. Immi grants comprised 21 per cent of the total survey popu- 
lation and v were mostly taking the Swedish course. Women comprised 73 per cent 



.and men 27 per cent of the entire.^aterial . The median age pf the^pafticipants 
, wa£,38, the women as a rule being slightly oider than the mer/an'd the immigrants 
considerably younger than the Swedish participants. Jtte participants' previous 
schooling, jis. illustrated in ta^K^TwMcn'h^s bien confined to the Swedish 

participants, owing.to^the difficulties involved in classifying the educational 

r * . . . 

qualifications of the immigrant participants., 

^T^ble 2. Participants, previous schooling 

Schooling Percentages (N=l 255) 

Elementary school , 6-7 years* 44 « 

Elementary schqpl , 8 years 29 

Polk .Sigh school 5 

Comprehensive elementary school 9 

Junior secondary school, [girls' high ^ 

school, discontinued studies 

Continuation c.tool, gymnasium, j 

discontinued studies - 

Total • ^ 100 : 

As can be seen from this table, nearly three-quarters of all the Swedish parti- 
, cipants had only received six, seven or eight years' elementary schooling and 

could therefore be classified as under-educated. 

\ • 

Komvux courses offer formal qualifications and are geared to the same curricula 
as youth education. The participants", however, are seldom bent on acquiring 
formal educational qualifications. The majority state at the beginning of the 
course that they are st udying in order to improve their general education. Other 
^powerful motives are those of satisfying one's educational interests and meeting 
more peopfe. The majority have not studied ai .>dult high school before, though 
more yian half the participants have had experience of courses of other kinds. 
More than half the students completing the course believe that the merits thus 
acquired will come in useful. It is possible that the participants are led by 
uncertainty regarding their ability to complate the course to state initially 
that they, are studying for other reasons than a desire for formal qualifica- 
tions* whereas many of them in fact are hoping that their studies will prove to 
be _o_f practical importance. 



"ThiSiShort summary of the distinguishing characteristics of the'participant 
group. shows Jthat, where these courses are concerned, Komvux appears to have been 

,very. successful in recruiting the group which is considered most in need of its 
services, namely the under-educated. * 

the term M under-eaucated H refers to formal education. The Bills referring to 
this group as the group most in need of further education have not discussed 
whether persons who are under-educated in the formal sense are also under-educa- 
ted,.™ real terms. Brostrbm and Ekeroth (1977) discuss under-educated persons 
in terms of economic^ political and cultural resources. It is the persons who 
are disadvantaged in these respects, i.e. excluded and inactive persons, who 
should constitute-ithe real target group for adult education measures. The 
writers* maintain that the under-educated persons recruited for adult education 
are not typical of the group because they tend to a more than average extent to 
be already possessed',of the qualities or resources which adult education is 
designed to create. The outreach activities carried out in Sweden have 
seldom reached any further than this group, becausethe genuinely disadvantaged 
are so much more difficult to recruit. This approach has been adopted and 
illustrated by meons of the followfhg diagram in a report published recently by 
the Government Committee which is at present engaged in a review of municipal 
adult education. 1 




Disadvantaged Advantaged 



(SOU ,1979:92) ■ 

The*participant group in the C3UV prpject is probably a relatively advantaged 
group. The members regard education as a means of satisfying thefr needs, and 
they have applied for the course of their own volition, usually out of educa- 
te 



tional* interest. Interviews with the participants have shown,* however, that be- 
hind the professed motives there are often feelings of 'inferiority and inade- 
quacy on account of nojt knowing enough English, for example. If participation 
in courses can help to enhance. the self-esteem of these students, their educa- 
tion must be sa*1 to achieved an important subsidiary purpose. Where this group 
is concerned, greater self-confidence and self-esteem must be considered a 
necessary precondition for the ?ttainability of several of the aims of adult 
education. , ^ \ 

Drop-outs * * 

Host, previ6us studies of drop-outs have recorded drop-outs for one term. Since 
\\\e groups in the GRUV project have been followed for the duration of the 
courses (usually three tei-ms), this has made it possible for d^cp-outs to be 
recorded on accumulative basis and for, an indication thus to be obtained of the 
total drop-out rate. -» 

DefiniUon__o£ terms * 

We employed the tallowing definition of drop-dtit students. For the 1 purposes of 
the, GRUV project, drop-out students are participants who have started a course 
(i,e. attended at least one lesson) but have discontinued their studies before 
the conclusion of the course. 

This definition do & not preclude the resumption or continuation of studies 
during a subsequent term. It is also possible for a participant who has dropped 
out of an English course, for example, and thus been classified as a drop-out 
tnglish student, to complete one or more other courses taken at the sime time. 

'The drop^Gut_rate -» 

The following tables show tne drop-out rates of the course* included in this 
project. For each subject, our investigation included all evening courses 
starting in Stockholm during two consecutive terms. The percentages in table 3 
are cumulative and are based on the numbers of students joining each course in 
the xfirst *term. The table does not include students joining the course in the 
second or third term. 



Table 3. Drop-out frequencies among students taking evening ^courses in English^ 
mathematics and Swedish (percentages) , 
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In all three subjects, roughly two-thirds or more of the students starting the 
course failed \o complete it. The English courses, especially the three-term 
elementary school dburses, had the highest drop-out rates. Like the elementary 
school mathematics and Swedish courses, these courses involve two lessons weekly 
The *hree-term English beginners 1 course has only one lesson per week. But our 
findings do not show that there, are fewer drop&outs from the "slower" courses. 

In all courses, the majority of drop-outs occur during the first term. More than 
' a third of the mathematics and Swedish students dropped out during this term, 
*^37W at the.beginning of the second term only about hclf the original students 

were still on the course. 



Apart from drop-outs, during the first term, especially at the beginning of the 
course, many students also ctfrtail their studies between tents. This applies ■ 
particularly to the first holiday, i.e. between the first and second te/ms of 
the course. In the case of the courses we investigated, the first holiday came 
either in the sumner or .at Christmas. More students dropped "out during the 
sunroer holidays than during the Christmas holidays, which is understandable in 
view of the long duration of the former. The results show that a large group of 
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studeritsfail, for various reasons, to retail* to their courses after school holi- 
^Therefore, prior to the commencement of .a new tern, there is a need for in- 

• "creased. effort to 'recover' previous participants. 

* Wants make up a Targe contingent of the students taking the courses covered 
. by this project: 17 per cent .of the English students, 13 per cent'of the.,mathe- 

- matics students and 48 per cent of the Swedish students. , 

•* The inmigrants taking English and Swedish were sufficiently numerous forcertain 

special" studies-' to be undertaken. Among other things, we investigated drop-out 
£ rate's among immigrant students. 

The immigrant pupils taking the English -course have drop-out Vates similar to 
.those of the Swedish students. 'On the.pther hand there Is a clear difference 
between the immigrants and Swedish students-taking Swedish. The inmigra'nt -sto- 
' ' dents ~have the highest drop-out rates in these courses, about four-fifths of 
- them having curtailed their studies as against roughly two-fifths of the Swedish- 
participants. t % 



"Reasons Tor dropping_Out" 



Related research 
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Previous research into drop-outs, undertaken with the aim of dotting causes', 
*has often resulted in an enumeration of causes of drop-outs. Tfese causes have 
been of two principal .inds: > 

1. Factors connected with the participants' external environment^working hours, 
changes at work, travelling times, family circumstances etcj 

2. Factol-s relating.to the participant' himself, e.g. lack of previous knl^ledge, 
insufficient self-confidence. ' 

• »a ' * 

« , '-i 

There has been very little theoretical development in this field. ^ ; 

Boshier (1973) has attempted to construct a theoretical model relating drop-outs f 
to the type of background motive ii.volveJ. Boshier maintains thatithe motives of • 

9 •• ' • I. . ' l 
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drop-out students are often rooted in an experience of injwfficienc^ or a situa- 
tion of deficiency. Those who complete their studies tend more often to,„have 
embarked en them because they want to develop their personalities. From the very 
outset, the feelings of insufficiency entertained by the drop-out students make 
'them particularly sensitive as regards relations between themselves and the 
teacher, the other members of the group or the course as such. 

■ •*•■./*•* . 
One of the weaknesses of a number of previous studies and models is their lack of 
connection with educational reality, i.e. what goes'on'-in the teaching situation . 
Another weakness of many previous studies js 'that they suggest that drop-outs are 
due to individuJ factors', whereas more recent ..research indicates that' drop-outs^ 
ought instead to be regarded as the result of combinations of factors. 

For example, the- ex^tation-valency theory developed by Rubenson (1976). This 

theory is based primarily on the theories of Lewin and Tolman and puts more 

emphasis on situational factors. Briefly, this theory assumes that^ person 's ' 

choice activities constitutes a product of the value he attaches to the ■? 

suit of h'js actions and of his expectations of being able to carry out the 

act4on in question, fyibenson and ttoghieim (1978) have applied the expectation 

valency theory to drop-outs froA adult education. A simplified explanation of 

drop-oufs could thus be constructed as follows- 

* * 

The extent to which 
participation is re- , 

garded as a fruitful Power ^ 

means of satisfying* — (the- strength of this - * 

perceived needs (valency) power will decide 




whether the person 1 
^ concerned fulfils or 

•Bslieves him elf to hzve^---^ * curtails his studies) 
a chance of complete np/^ 

and-coping with the ^ (Rubenson and Hoghielm, 1978) 

education* (expectation) ^ 

**** O " 

This model implies that the strength of the participant's power to go on study- 
ing i,s a function of the product^of valency and expectation, i.e. the value of 
participation as a means of catering for certain needs and expectations of 
succeeding in Studies, .f valency or expectation should fall to zero, power to 
participate will do the same, resulting in a drop-out. ' ' 1 

Q * " t ' 

ric: »• 
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A 'previous study undertaken at the StoVholm Pedagogical Centre (Borgstriim) _ 
et al., 1970) concerned drop-outs'from municipal .adult high schools in Stockholm. 
This s'tudy was aimed at plotting the causes of drop-outs with the- aid of tele- 
phone interviews /The causes which were identified were above all connected with 
the fact of the participants studying and also being gainfully employed. Ov^r a 
third of the dit) P vout students stated that they had left their courses on 
accounVof lack of time and energy due to their jobs. 

This finding gave food for thought. The majority of participants were gainfully 
employed. Some of them, indicated that they discontinued their studies because 
of the difficulty of combining these two activities, while others did not. 

What' other contributory factors could^have been involved here? How important was 
subjective experience of the actual teaching situation, for example?*To try and 
find the answers to' these question, we interviewed a number of drop-out students 
in the.coufse of the GRUV project. We felt that,' in order to explore the causes 
of d'rop-outs as accurately as possible, a relationship of confidence needed to 
be established, between the drop-out student and the person asking the quest 10 n, 
and the interviews were thlrefor.e conducted personally, usually in the students' 
homes. These interviews were -fairly openended, the aim heing for the inter- _ 
viewees to experience them mo^ as relaxed' conversations than interrogations. 

Results of the interview survey w . ,f 

In the preceding section we saw that roughly two-thirds of the survey population 
withdrew* before the course' was concluded. The reasons for these drop-outs are, 
of course, a matter of great interest. The drop-out problem was'raised both in^ 
teacher- surveys and in course evaluations". The follov/ing section is a general 
presentation of the results obtained from interviews of participants who have 
discontinued their studies. 

! 

A total of 115 drop-outs from all three subjects were interviewed. Theater- • 
views support .the theory that dropping out is seldom a simple phenomenon 
, and should instead be, regarded as the result of several factors combined. A 
synthesis of conditions helping to produce drop-outs shows that the dominant 
factors are those connected with experience of the teaching situation. The 
following figure represents a brief summary of the information yieloed by the_ 
interviews. 
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In the first instance, a sudden change ocqurs in the pupil's circumstances - ill- 
ness or migration, for example - and may force ^him or her to give up studying. 
.Students dropping out Jn this" wafy are clearly positive as a rule towards most 
things connected wittTthe teaching and only leave because of outward impediments. 

The other pattern follows a more gradual path whereby, after several negative 
experiences of the course, the student leaves. Often, however, this curtailment 
occurs in connection with, say, illness, and the latter is given as the reason 
for leaving. If we were to "accept the stated rtfcson at its face value in these 
"cases, we woul¥ t obtain a false T>ictuFe o"f~the causal relationship. It seems more 
accurate to* say that the external cause referred to in cases, of thisTfndls 
the factor triggering off a drop-out. But the withdrawal has probably been 
planned for a longer or shorter period previously or has existed at the back 
of the student's mind, the student obtains, an outwardly acceptable and neutral 
reason for leaving, although the true causes have in fact materialized earlier. 

TheMnterviews revealed cases, for example, where the students expected things 
to improve in the second term. When this proved not to be the case, the student 
left after only a few iesspns. There are other cases where the first written 



te'st of £he second term 



was the triggering factor. 



Host of the interviews proved to be consistent with the second of our drop-out 
patterns* Some of the negative experiences include the following. 



A very large proportion bf 
taking^ English and mathenat 
\jv various ways by the iptervi 




the interviewees, particularly those who had been 
ics, had difficulty in keeping up. This is revealed 
ews. Many of them felt that the rate of progress 



,was too fast for tnem to be able to learn anything. Some of them "had difficulty 
Inserting themselves in relation to the other members of the group, whom 
they regarded as much cleverer than themselves. Others had a feeling that the 
teacher never asked them any questions because they were less clever than the 
other*. ' h 

The interviews show that the teacher is an important factor determining the 
satisfaction of individual members of the group. Some pupils had a definitely 
'negative impression of the teacher and left the course for this reason. Some- 
times the teacher was viewed in this negative light becau:e he treated the' 
students like children or only put questions to the cleverest ones. There are 
many cases where changes of teacher had such a negative impacx. that students 
left for this reason. * 

The interviews also show that students who are a little older than the rest of 
the group and Vho are unaccustomed to studying are particularly sensitive to a 
, number of factors. They felt uneasy and nervous when lessons approached, espe- 
cially if they had not had time to do their homework properly. Many of them were 
also afraid of having to speak in front of the rest of the group. 



Illness is a common cause of drop-outs. Although this is sometimes just an 
excuse for leaving, it is clear that a student who has missed only a couple of 
lessons can often ha^ve great difficulty in continuing, because the working pace 
seems so fast as to make it impossible to catch up. A strikingly small number of 
the persons interviewed had been offered or'had even known about the chance of, 
supplementary instruction 1 > after a period of absence. It also seems to be un- 
usual for- absent students to be contartedjy^somebody f row their school. 

l5$k'of contact within the.group has been a problem to many students. This 
applies particularly to immigrant students, who had hoped to get to know people 
via the course. One student left mainly because of his financial worries. He 
thought that he might have been able to continue if he had somebody in the group 
to-talk to about these matters. 

^ \ 

^Every school receives financial aid to arrange supplementary instruction for 
- -studen ts-whcneecU t,- e.g.. students JrtoJiayg been absent from courses . ^ 
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pr* .Many^of the interviewees suggested using group work as a means of getting to 
''Know * ;h\ other. In other cases,, group, work had been practised and had made a 
positive impression! In one case, however, it was a contributory cause of a 
(irojJ-out, because the student in question (an immigrant woman), found.it diffi- 
IS AV cult to 'talk in the group. ' • ; * ' " % 

The group taking Swedish comprised roughly equal numbers of immigrants and 
Swedes, but the immigrant students had a very high drop-out rate. Most of the 
.teaching groups included both Swedes and immigrants *to begin with. The immi- 
grants varied- a great deal in their initial' command of Swedish. About half of 
them had previousl-" attended a Swedish language course . ' ( \ 

\ \ , 

The teacher interviews .showed that several groups had experienced great diffi- 
culties due to the presence of immigrants. Often this. was due to the immigrants' 
„ inadequate knowledge of the Swedish language, but another reason was that the 
needs and expectations of the immigrants concerning the course differed from ? 
tho^e of the Swedish parti cipants. These difficulties were also reflected in the 
interviews of immigrant drop-out students. 

~ <* . _ — - 

Most of the immigrants started the course in order to practise their Swedish - 
they wanted to be able to read and write Swedistf&etter. Often their expectations 
were disappointed because relatively little time during lessons was devoted to 
written exercises and" they did not get the chance of talking as much as'-they 
would have liked either. Instead, lessons were devoted to grammar, which was the 
main thing that the Swedes wanted to learn. 

The interviews point to two principal causes of drop-outs among immigrant stu^ 
dents in cases where they have not been forced to give up a course because of ^ 
problems connected with their finances, their jobs»or their families. 

) 

1. They .left in disappointmeiit at not having the oppontunty of learning what 
they wanted to learn. 

2. They left because the course was excessively difficult in relation to their 
• previous knowledge of the Swedish language* 
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.In both cases they derived very little benefit from the course. Sane of the 
Swedish students interviewed had a negative impression of the immigrants in the 
group' because "they, were hard to understand or because the teacher had to^spend 
too much time explaining things to them which were self-evident to the Swedes. 

/ 

• % j 
Fol 1owhu£ of_dro£-out students 

For the- purposes of this project we have defined drop-out students as students 
curtailing their studies during the course. Students merely changing groups in, 
order to attend lessons at different times or at a different le"vel in StocKholm 
Municipal adult high schools Have not been classified as drop-out 'students. ^ 

The drop-out figures presented in this pro.iect have been criticized, .partly on 

• the grounds that many drop-outs are not really drop-outs at all, since the 
students merely suspend their studies in a subject for a time, resuming then, 
one or two tenns later. In order to investigate this point further, „we followed 
up the students discontinuing their mathematics studies between the autumn term 
1974 and the autumn tenn'l?75, together with Swedish students who dropped, out 
between the autumn tenn 1975 and-the spring term 1976. This *>llow-up was per- 

• formed with the aid of the data register kept of students attending adult high 
-^^^-^h^U ri es al l student? commencing studies un der_the 

aegis of 'Municipal aduft education. 1 

Altogether the follow-up covered the 138 students who left the mathematics 
course and the 101 students who left the Swedish course in the' first round of 
the study. We followed these student' for four terms after they dropped out. 
The results are presented in the following tables, which only show whether the 
students returned to a mathematics or Swedish course, as the case may be. (That 
is? some may have enrolled in other types of courses.) Some of them returned 
only to drop-out again. 
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^*r* * $?V^? °^ a 1 °V* U P °t drop-out- students, of *mathemati cs ( Number) 
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Table 6. Results of a follow-up of drop-out students of Swedish (Number) 
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Table 5, shows that roughly a quarter of the students who dropped out of t.ie 
mathematics course returned to a new mathematics course within four term$ after- 
awards. The corresponding figure for Swedish "is one-fifth. 

;• ,i 

\ > The immigrant students tended to resume their Swedish studies to a greater 
extent than the Swedish stuc&nts. * 

r* - 

In brief, most of the drop-out students followed up did not resume the^r studies 
Jl^within two years after leaving their courses.. These findings lend little support 
q claim that drop-outs from municipal adult education are often temporary 
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intermissions, fh1$ might possibly be true of students dropping out of daytime 
cour^es^but it does not hold good for the student categories investigated' in 
•the/6RUV 'project. . , * 

» 

Summary of results * 

_ r ______ . . 

The results of the drop-out studies made in the course of the GRUV project can 
be briefly summarized as follows, i * 

- - Roughly two:thirds or more of the students in the courses Covered by the - 
. GRUV project dropped^ out. ^ ' 4 ' ^ 

' - Most drop-outs came during the first term of the course, experlally 
during, the first few weeks. A large number of students also dropped out 
between the first and second terms of the course. Drop-outs were equally 
frequent among newcomers joining the course in the second term as among * 
students joining in the first term. 

**- Withdrawal was often due to a combination of factors. External circum- 
stances such as illness were often stated as. the causes of drop-outs, but 
in many cases one finds that they merely served to trigger off a drop-out 
which had been contemplated previously. 

.- Dropping out was often associated with dissatisfaction or difficulties 
regarding the teaching situation. A very large proportion of the drop-out 
students had had difficulty in fojlowing* the instruction. 

- The teacher was a # very important factor determining the participants 
# adjustment to the jcach'ng situation. / *' 

- Lack of community between those who dropped out and the other members, of 
tbe group seems to have been a frequent problem. 

Translate these findings into the terms used by Rubenson and Hoghielm (see the 
model on page 101), we might say that the strength of the power U take part in 
the course had declined to ztro in the case of a majority of the original ^parti- 
cipants. This power is a function of valency (i .e. the xtent to wi.ich partici- 
pation is seen as a means cf satisfying experienced needs) and expectation (be- 
lief in one : _ chances of coping with the course). 

Thus withdrawal may result from a person no longer viewing the course as a means 
of reaching a desired objective or from a person no longer believing in his 
ability to complete the course, or again it may result from a weakening of both 
'these components. 
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Valency maxwell have declined during the course where many students are con- 
cernedl ; LacK. of contact between the students ito many groups' has helped to'prb- 
\ttiuce a large- number of drop-C'its as^well as the students 1 feeling of not having 
learned anything. This type of experience is bound to lead to a steep decline 
of valency in the esse of a student :who has started a course^ in ord»r to 1 
meet new-friends or improve his general education by learning English, for 
example, V- . . 

The other component determining the' power to participate is the student's opinion 
,of h\s chances of, successfully completing the course. .Clearly the participants' ^ 
I hopes on this score were dashed. - m • 

One of the consistent features. emerging from the interviews is the difficulty 
involved in keeping up with the instruction and feeling that one, is learning % 
something. This is ma, tested by the drop-out students 1 complaints about such 
things as the rapid rate of progress, the large volume of homework, lack of 
revision or the teacher only putting questions to the cleverest students. 



In many cases,, particularly where English ancl mathematics are concerned, diffi- 
_ — cu l ty in-keeping up- car. be -attributed to thej.aadequacy of the students' previous 
knowledge of the subject. This can be illustrated by means of the following 
figure: 
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(Rubenson and HoghielP. 1978) 
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lii the abpjte^figure, good previous knowledge leads to a positive view of the 
^ach|i^/r€Ceived»_whi<e , difficulties in keeping up make the student critical of 
^ecteacheV and the* teaching ► , 

Our findings also show that the students veryoften focus criticism on them-^ 
selves, and that they feel that .they $re too old'to learn, that they were un* 
suitable for the coyrse in question or that they did not put the necessary 
amount* 0 / time and effort into their. studies. There, is a serious risk of the* net 
result of the course where these students are concerned ^being that they have 
learned that they are not capable of participating in municipal adult education, 
the four-term follow-up of droprout students, summarized above, showed similarly 
that only a small proportion of the drop-out students 4j£$ resumed their studies 
within the period concerned. » a 

- — * 

Discussion 

The municipal adylt education (Komvux) courses incluoeo in the project have v 
recruited a large proportion cf under- educated persons, a category which must 
be regarded as one of the most important target groups for adult education. 

It is clear that many under-educated persons regard participation in municipal 
^auTt^catTon as a means of satisfying selT-percelved needs. As the course has 
progressed, a large ^number of them have been forced to reconsider this view, 
often as a result of finding that th^ir expectations of successfully completing 
the course were misguided. The results suggest that this pattern is esfJecia.lly 
conspicuous in the case of students with inad°^ ;te previous ^knowledge at the 
beginning of the course - a group which is probably more akin to the most Impor- 
tant targ^/T*group than are the students who completed the courses. 

Municipal adult education does not entail any formal entrance requirements, apart 
from a minimum age and the stipulation that the student must be judged capable of 
following the instruction. Most adult high schools have certain resources avail- 
able for information, educational counselling and student welfare. These re- 
sources are at the diposal of students who are interested enough to request them, 
but they are not an integral part of the^actual teaching process. The special 
auxiliary measures available to students having difficulty in coping with in- ( 
truction. are few in m/mber (auxiliary instruction) and the students interviewed 



hive made very little. use of thin, usually because they did not Rnow that, the 
.provision existed. This system has resulted in responsibility for success'fu* 
studies being completely thrust on the individual student arid in a discontinua- 
tion of studies often being viewed as a personal failure. . 

In Komvux, there is little overt^selection ?t entry through the admission system. 
Instead this function is performed by what Clark (I960) terms "cooling-out", 
i.e. students are not rejected in open competition with other students but in- 
stead meet hidden and informal forces. There isan interchange system where the 
recruitment process act with the internal educational process. Munici pal adult 
education can be seen to operate in the same way as compulsory schooling as far 
as the sorting os students in conjerned. Komvux drop-outs certainly appear to be 
the counterpart of disciplinary problems and poor marks in compulsory schooling. 

Desptte the change of policy, the allocatory effects so far have been small. 
Brostrom and Ekeroth (1977) have elucidated thess effects by studying the repre- 
sentation of disadvantaged groups in adult education in 1968 and 1974. The change 
occurring between these two years was negligible. This is corroborated by the 
findings, obtained in the GRUV project, tfiat under-educated persons recruited 
for evening Komvux courses run into great difficulties - difficulties which have 
prevented a very large*proportioh of them from completing tfieir studies. These 
findings have to be interpreted in relation to the structure of the education 
system. 



Municipal adult education is part and parcel of the regular school system. 
. tfdghielm's accompanying article deals with conditions governing and 

restricting school activities. Apart from curricula and the aims defined for 
schools ta context in which the allocation aspects are less pronounced), 
teaching is also subject to social norms and values of the kind summarized in 
the diagram on page 118 by the terms frame system and formal rule system. These 
frames do a great deal to restrict the scope for' change in teaching. 

At the same time Komvux is a part of the adult education sector, a sector in 
which the allocatory objective has been emphatically stated. Municipal adult 
education has become a form of schooling with rootsjn two distinct educational 
traditions. It is. supposed to have a compensatory effect and & reduce the edu- 
O jonal.gaps resulting from a school sysWwhich - so/ar, at least : has not 
• ERJC yeded in eliminating class differences in society- The dllenma of municipal 
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"adult education U.to succeed in doing this with the aid of the same instruments 
and organization as the compulsory school system. 

This has led to what Holmes (1965) refers to as a normative inconsistency. The 
normative pattern has ^changed. Institutional changes have focussed on the re- 
cruitment of the target group, but the rest of the system (the actual teaching 
process) has continued to operate in the same way as when the target group 
comprised ^the reserve of talent. As a result, Kotyvux remains a form of educa- 
tion for the advantaged. This means., that instead of reducing the gap between 
the "powerful* and the "powerless" the gap is in fact increasing. What we have 
to do is to pursue a normative consistency, either through changing the selection 
system, or adjusting external arid internal conditions to make it possible for 
disadvantaged groups to take part in adult education. 

Paulston (1977) discusses theoretical perspectives underlying social and educa- 
tional change. The theoretical and ideological orientations are often unspecified 
arid little acknowledged. Paulston^s approach can be applied to .Swedish adult 
education policy. The nprmafive change which has. taken place can be described 
as a result of a diagnosis in*terms of conflict theory. The needs of underprivi- 
leged groups are ''"ought into focus in order to bring about a more equal distri- 
bution of the wea.wu of the community. Views concerning the neans whereby this 
$nd is to be achieved however tend more to oe based on an equilibrium world 
view where all but "adaptive" changes are undesirable. A systen, imbalance 
should require no, more than small incremental aojjstments. From a theoretical 
viewpoint* this too is an inconsistency. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ADULT EDUCATION 
TEACHING PROCESS IN THE, CON- 
TEXT OF ALLOCATION POLICY 

i . 

Robert Htfghielm 

'l * 

Overview 

i . * . . 

The following paper is organized into five main sections: 

(i) a general background discussion of the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and its surrounding social .structures , * 

(ii) a model showi,^ how society's norms and values are manifested through a 
frame system and witnin which all education operates, 

(iii) a short review of previous classroom observation 'research, 

(iv) a brief description of Swedish municipal adult education and the research 

I • I • 

(v) % jmain findings of the study including a) objectives, b) the use of 

different teaching strategies, c) "pilopng", d) classroom interaction » 
analyses (general activities, the "pace" group, comparisons with youth 
education). « 
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,1 INTRODUCTION 

In many Countries adult education has been given the role of reducing educa- 
tional discrepancies in society - something which to a certain extent, in some 
cases, has taken-place. See e.g. Halsey's^ Origins and Destinations pp. 21^ (Halsey, 
et.al., 1980). Mult education will have to be allotted additional resources if 
ft is really to become the tool by which an educational equalization in society 
is to be accomplished. m 

When we discuss educational resources, we are in fact considering ttie process of 
thejuanagement, distribution pnd evaluation of knowledge. A central problem in 
this area is to-get-*n idea-of what variables are prominent and how these are 
handled in a coaplex society. Every educational system can be regarded as a 
central instrument "of social control which operates through the social system, 
making available or restricting the understandings, identities and opportunities, 
which, in turn, influence the distribution of power in a modern society. Eggleston 
(1977 a, p. 57), adopting an ecological approach, makes an important distinction 
oetween the ecology of educational systems or institutions and the educational 
ecology of the individuals. The latter cannot be excluded - something that is 
ignored in the work of some French sociologists, (e.g. Claude Gri-gnon,). These 
writers often work .from a conflict perspective in their analyses and in doing so, 
they are successful in pointing out "deficiency" groups in society. This some- 
times create a dilemma especially if, as Paulsen (1977, p 375) points out, you 
work with the "equilibrium" paradigm, i.e. encompassing a number of different 
theories, or causal models that focus on particular quest-ions, methods, and 
phenomena while sharing certain core assumptions about social reality, values and 
research methods. Some prefer to refer to the situation as a normative inconsis- 
tency, e.e. a discrepancy between the official curriculum and the real conditions 
in society. This viewpoint is consistent with Eggelston (1977 b, p|23), who 
s stresses the importance of the selection process of curricula content. This 
process can be regarded as an expression of society's power mechanism. What 
complicates the analyses is that the intention of the official curriculum can 
differ depending on who makes the interpretation. 



Eggelston summarizes these processes. In any society it is probable to find five 
key factors: t> . 
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1. the definition of what shall be regarded as knowledge, understanding, 
values ami skills; / 

2. the, evaluation of this knowledge - info areas' of greater or lesser 
importance and status; 1 

3. the principles on which such knowledge shall be distributed; to whom and 
at what time various kinds of knowledge shall be made available and from 
whom they are withheld;' 

4. the identity of the groups whose definitions prevail in these matters; 

I 

5. the legitimacy of these groups to act in these ways. \ 

\ 

It is necessary, to consider how all educational systems operate on both a macro 
Jeyjetl and on a micro level and yet these levels are very often mixed in a way 
that makes it difficult to sort them out in a meaningful way. Consequertly, it is 
very difficult to avoid the conclusion that adult education operates in a society 
with a number of differing objectives and that official objectives are not always 
translated into reality with in the educational situation. In other words, there 
are viten clear differences between the manifest function of adult education (as 
expressed in official government and institutional policies) and the latent 
function (as shown in the operations of the systems at the micro level ). 

This point can be illustrated in reference to Wurdieu's and Passeron's (1977) 
theory of cultural violence, influenced by Basil Bernstein's work (see for 
instance Bernstein, 1971), which defines the imposition of an arbitrary cultural 
system by an arbitrary power. ^If Bourdieu's ideas are applied to adult education, 
it shows that the more successfully we proclaim the neutrality of cultural trans- 
mission or reaffirmation in adult education, the more entrenched is the mis- 
recognition of the society's power^ relations and social interests and the m^re 
effective is the process of legitimation of the cultural system which happens! to 
be in power. Bourdieu and Passeron have been criticized by Bisseret (1979) for 
only seeing symbolic violence in the selection mechanism of the society and 
ignoring the fact that relations of economic dominance also fundamentally deter- 
mine scholastic-options--and~success. ' " 

Regardless of the validity of this criticism it can be assumed that, in the same 
way as the formal compulsory school reflects the surrounding society, adult 
education operates in a similar way. One way of illustrating such a claim is to 
focus on the teaching process and try to draw a "map" of what is happening at 
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-this level, and more especially, the ways in which values and statements from 
the society emerge in the process of teaching adults. 

Soipe thfeoreticans, often referred to as the'' new educational sociologists (see 
Karabel & HaTsey~(W7))» claim ^al on * of "The most important tasks of the 
school system is to help reproduce the surrounding social order. They also assume 
that the agents or the students are essentially passive in such a process. In 
view of these assertions, it can be of interest to try to get an idea of how 
participants, in adult education 'act' in the teaching situation and consider 
the extent to which ^ny empirical findings support these types of statements. 
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FRAMING SYSTEM OF AOULT EDUCATION 



\ 



To what extent are the society's norms and values reflected in the educational 
process? As a guide to this discussion the following diagram is given showing 
a classification system which is a version of a'system suggested by Lundgren 
(1977). 



Society (norms, values manifested through political decisions) operates 
through mainly three systems of frames via^ 



Programme 



Goal system 



E.G: Syllabus, 
textbooks, 
teaching 
materials 



Administrative appa- 
ratus 



Administrative 
system 



Constitutional , 
organizational , 
physical 



Judicial 
apparatus 



Formal rule 
system 



Teacher employment, 
tutoring weekly, 
obligation to give 
m&rks 



$ i- n f ^> Diagram 1 




As jfcinted out earlier, .the complexity of society's educational system, means 

\ that this figure must only be used as a guide to understanding under what 

. conditions the "actors" in the process of instruction operate. In using tnis 

figure the limitations of such an approach must be stressed, in, that it refers 

. only briefly to theories of learning as a starting point for looking at 

instruction, as the context factors 8 here called ^rame factors can also not be 
\-\ ,j " ♦ 

neglected. These factors embrace for example the subject matter expressed in 

the syllabus, curriculum, textbooks and the grouping of participants. In the 
figure these elements are referred to as organizational factors. The formal 
rule system must al r be considered. Organizational changes in proyram planning 
cannot be made arbitrarily, because there is, for instance, a reality expressed 
in hew many hours weekly the tutors work and special conditions bound to the 
instructor's conui t ( s,ns of employment. These three systems govern, constrain 
and regulate what happens in the educational situation of the classroom. They 
limit the content of the educational situation, structure it and also settle its 
fucntion. Sometimes there might appear to be considerable freedom to act in the 
teaching pocess-, but if consideration is, given to the fact the situation must 
always be adapted to certain environmental circumstances expressed throught the 
above-meptioned frame factors, then it becomes clear that the possibilities of 
real change in^the learning conditions are very limited. A teacner can always try 
tq make alterations in cooperation with the participants, but if these are too - 
divergent, the "system" has a good chance of ultimately 'winning'. In the study 
f which is presented later in this paper^this same figure has been used as a 
starting point for theVesearch planning. 

In discussing the particular characteristics of adult education, there is 
frequent reference to the special classroom condit ons or the educational 
situation. In this reference mention can be made of the debate of aridragogy vs. 
pedagogy in Adult Education during fall .1979. The uniqueness of teaching adults 
is, for instance, supposedly related to the great(er) possibilities for the ' 
participants to influence £he planning and the use of the parti ci pants ' experi- 
ences. This is the same type of argument that the politicians in the Nordic 
countries use in justifying the spending of more money on expanding adult 
education .activities. Effective adult education is expected to improve the 
participants', ability to exercise their democratic rights - as expressed for 
example in a greater capacity to take responsibility for their own actions and 
~Q 1 greater part in democratic* decision processes. If the educational level 
JEF^IC'' under-educated adults is generally increased then it is, in turn, 



assumed that there is a corresponding decrease in the probability of having 
a society with inequality and misuse of political power. It is not^sufficient 
to use conventional statistical data to materialize this argument, but rather, 
it Is necessary to describe what happens ins ide "the system" - e.g. drop-outs,, 
educational strategies, textbooks* curriculum. 
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It would- therefore appear necessary to use both quantitative and qualitative ^ 
data when trying to mike an evaluation of the system in'adult education, of 
which the teaching. process is an important element. Research in this area 
cannot confine itself to traditional micro-studies of the psychology of 
learning or to short-term studies of classroom behaviour, be it classroom * 
interaction or evaluation studies of instructional programmes, irthe dfffSeVejJt 
teaching styles etc. are to be assessed then there isjio point in trying to 
use different test programmes because these only reflect minor differences. 
Instead, it is better .to postpone^thTs type of research activity in favour 
of making a survey^f^t^teaching process itself. The latter type of research 
approacj}^osn,'of course, also be combined with an analysis of results in terms 
jtf festscores. The broader approach, which includes the process conditions, 
may'be called functional analysis in contrast to the criterion - related 
result analysis. 

'• * 

If these statements are considered in relation to the diagram presented, some 
short comings can be noted. One obvious problem is that the diagram seems to 
neglect psychological aspects. Of course these aspects must be included and K 
this can be done as follows: » 
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ERIC 



SOCIETY 

FUNCTION OF A.E. IN SOCIETY 
(which varies according to the type 
concerned e.g. municipal A.E.) 



r t 



EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION 



PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 



Diagram 2. 



DIFFERENT 
jl Y,'PES OF 
9 LINKING 
MECHANISMS 



^diagram 1 ftnty the upper part of the figure was covered but, of the bottom 
,;paht (psychological factors) must also be considered in research work concerning 
<the teaching process; 

It is also problematic to describe how the linking mechanisms work, partly 
because these mechanisms sometimes concern factors which are difficult to 
classify. The best solution thefegjr^ tfS^o*have a pragmatic approach 

and refer the^sypho-ljpaiCjhl/flptS^^ directly as possible to the actors 
thetiselveS'in fhe^ettucatjonal situation. 
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t OBSERVATION SYSTEM IN CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 

For a long time educational researchers have taken a great interest in 'trying 
tc describe the characteristics of a.good teacher or educator. Much research 
work has been done in this field, for instance with the purpose of showing which 
personality traits, or which type of instruction should be used to ensure success. 
In one of the earliest reported studies by Kratz (1896) students described what 
characteristics they believed distinguished between the best and the worst 
teacher respectively. Subsequent research methods were all very subjective. In 
the beginning of the 1930's, there was a trend stressing the importance of using 
objective instrument. This trend prevailed for a long time in research studies 
of this genre. 

Our.ing^the-thi-cties^atteinpts.-were-raade to apply- the same type of observation 
.techniques which had become well known in child development research and which 
had produced good results within that field. Experiences from these classroom 
observations carried out during the 1930's were not Very er.. 'aging. Problems 
in handling the problems of reliability and validity were reported. The only 
result of efforts to increase reliability and validity was that the observers 
only had trivial matters to report. Problems of this type were reported, among 
others, by Jersild (1939). This type of research was not used on a broader 
scale until the' beginning of the 1950's, when.access to better technology, for 
example made it possible tawork on the vast amounts of material collected. 

Since that time, many different observation systems have been developed - 
* most of them are reported in Simon & BoyeVs "Mirrors of Behavior" (1967, 
1970). An important point to note, however, is that all of these systems must 
be regarded simply as observation tools with different capacities and with 
which a situation which necessitates classroom observations can be confronted* 
Most of the systems are tied to the sociometric tradition in classroom f 
research which has focused in part on the relations between e.g. students 
background, social class and partly on the social network between different 
students r 



<4 - A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF A STUDY IN MUNICIPAL ADULT EDUCATION 

■Introduction * . > 

tThe present study deals with municipal adult.education (Kcmvux), an are? funded 
jointly by the Swedish Government and the local community. {See Borgstrem in 
"this voTume7j. Participation is voluntary and pjie of its main purposes is to 
" offer. .formal education to adults ranging from primary school level through to 
ipper secondary school. The primary school part includes a section corresponding 

ABE in U.S. Host participants fall within the 30-40 years age range. The * 
objectives of municipal adult education (as of-all adult education in .Sweden) 
' can be summarised in the following points. % 



Swedish adult -education -airrfs to: 

- decrease educational discrepancies in society and act for increased 
equality and spcial justice. 

- increase people's critical understanding of., and active participation in 
cultural, social and political life, 

- effectively contribute to the development and progress of the Swedish 
economy, * \ 



9 meet the cpressea need r of adults for increased educational opportunities. 
' i V 
Municipal adult education is aimec ^rimfcrily ct recruiting adults with low ^ 
levels of primary education and adults with different ;ypes of handicaps 

Data needed for the study 

Conditi^ojis_for_cons^i deration 

Earlier studie r and experiences from wording life undoubtedly influx «ce the 
participants' behaviour in the learning situation - for example p'lysiral study 
conditions and its general 'modus operandi 1 /Other aspects to be considered are 
^ participants' previous qualifications as well as the instructor's former 



riences of different types of education. 



'study needs/are of ten regarded as an, expression of uncovered motives. Depending 
on what;>ki_ndSvof motives, the same process of instruction can be experienced in- 
very different ways, "he degree of convergence between content and the strategy 
of instruction' and study motives must, influence the participants 1 behaviour. 

* 

It is also necessary to differentiate between psychological factors and social 
factors. The former can be considered synonymous with the individual participant 
or instructor, while the latter are expressed in^the different frames. 
« 

In the present, study, in view of these considerations, the following examples 
of factors can be given of what have been mapped? 

- psychological factors : 

.participants' own perception of their behaviour in the process of instruction 
and how *.ney can be related to the participants themselves, their educational 
ambitions and objectives, # * 1 

general social factors : 
\local school edministration'and working conditions, individuals 1 environment 
\g. participants 1 social cultural, political and economical resources, 

uction situation : 

different types of working conditions, planning of lessons, the study pace, 
degree of individualization, different key groups, network of communication 
and the cJ\mate of the class, participants* study intensity and study results, 

curriculum : \ 

expressed and interpreted in textbooks, contents of instruction and choice of 
working- rules. 



With this approach, however, it is difficult to cover the issue of how much £ach 
variable contributes taan overall explanation of what happens. In this study it 
was considered to be important to combine an intensive study at the micro level, 
with an extensive one at t\e macro level, to gain an overview of which patterns 
And structures are valid. Through an intensive study of the teaching process 
used in these circumstances, U was hoped to have started a process of exploring 



the syntax of instruction in adu^lt education. 



' Methods/for data col lection 

Takeover some of the factors already mentioned earlier, it is necessary *to 
..operateVoAseveraV levels. Some of the. problems can be illustrated through the 
extensive study which dealt with more general questions, such as the objectives 
of aault, education and the provision and content of local training programs for t 
Instructors. In these areas, questionnaires and interviews were used for data 
collection. In the intensive study data .were collected or\ three levels: class- 
Toom observations, tape-recorded lessons, and questionnaires and interviews 
with both tutors and participants. 

No specific observation method was chosen because most of the techniques men- 
tioned in Simon's and Boyer's survey were deficient in some way for the purposes^ 
of the study. Special interest was made in identifying who was speaking and 
the order iri which the classroom ^actors were speaking. Therefore, a simple 
observation system influenced by Flanders,' work (see e.g. Flanders, 1970) was 
constructed. * * 

.All tape-recorded lessons were transcribed and analysed using Bellack's system 
(1967). All vocal interaction was divided into themes according to a modified 
version of Smith's & Meux's system (1962) - this system has also been used by 
e.g. Lundgren (1972), and Gustafsson (1977). 

The intensive study covered 18 classes in muriicipa 1 udult education, 9 classes 
in the mother tongue (Swedish), 9 classes in mathematics. From September 1977 
to Hay 1978 approximately 240 lessons were observed and approximately 30 further 
lessons were tape-recorded. The questionnaires and interviews were completed 
during autumn 1978. The extensive study was carried oyt during spring 1978. 
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5^ • * MAIN FINOINGS 

* * * 

Objectives reflected in tht general planning of the teaching process 

One si*, uf the study Was to gain an impression of how teachers perceive the 
objectives of adult education Host of the answers given by the respondents 
were clearly .influenced by the debate in newspapers and radio and TV in. the t 
beginning of 1970. This debate resulted from several state reports showing 
that many adults c had only a short basic education from compu lsory. school . 
Prior to this in Sweden, there were a number of special pieces of adult educa- 
tion legislation {in 1967 and 1970) which allocated a considerable amount of 
economic resources to municipal ddult education. 

Hany teachers appear to regard municipal adult education primarily as an 
instrument to improve the participants' formal education. Of course, they were 
also aware that adult education is supposed to increase the participants' 
social resources - i.e. increase their ability to formulate their own wishes * 
and express them through more direct actions, such as cultural an political 
activities. The question, however, ;s whether this opinion is superficial (i.e.^ 
lip-service to an ideal) or whether it is an opinion that isln fact manifested 
in the teacher's action* - that is, the teaching situation. 

Working on the assumption that one^of the main tasks of adult education in 
society is to, increase the social potential of under-educated persons, then it 
should, in turrf, be reflected in the prpcess of instruction, for instance to 
strengthen tt.e participants* responsibility, their self-confidence and their 
ability to relate their own experiences in the learning situation. 

In the extensive study (findished in May 1978) appnox. 70 % of the teachers 
(N = 544) who had new adult basic education classes in autumn. 1977 said that 
they never had tried to make arrangements to plan the course together with 
the participants. One of their fi^in arguments put forward was that the parti- 
• cipants had too little experience of the specific subject. Another reason for 
this situation could be that 'some subjects have such special conditions which 
make it difficult lo plan together with the participants. Mathematics is often 
mentioned as such a subject. Only 18 % of the mathematics and 19 %' of the 
science teachers in fact report having tried to plan together wtth the parti- 
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cipants. -Teachers of Swedish, English and Civics plan co-operatively irfabout 
^35 % of the cases. But. this is still a very low figure, especially considering 
that the last-mentioned subjects seem to be more open to these s^rts of possi- 
biljties than nathematics. The fact that only 19.* ^of the science teachers try 
to plan co-operatively is a little more surprising this subject has a more 
.direct connection with "real life" situations than mathematics, for example. 



On the oth^r hand, results of the intensive study indicate that the participants 
were quite interested in taking part in the planning process. When* asked about 
thvs apparent contradiction the tutors replied that they assumed that /they woultf 
move in this direction later in the course. They subsequently reportep that they 
had in fact achieved, this aim.** The participants, however, were of the^opposite 
opinion. They* believed that they were allowed to take part in planning cf the 
courses to only a minor extent. It is difficult to explain why this contradiction 
exists. One explanation could be* that the tutors had been deceived by the warm 
social climate which in fact existed in most cf these classes. «» 



When considering how the tutors organized their lessons generally, it is clear 
thatothe lecture method 1s the most common way organizing instruction. .Only 
about 25 i of the teachers say that they incorporate activities such as group 
work in their courses (used as a method in only 20 % of their instruction time). 
Furthermore, discussions predominate in only 10-20 % of the classes which rely 
mostly op discussion (60 * of the total). A very similar picture emergy from 
our intensive study, * * c , 

Time spent on different types of activity (in minutes). All classes, all obse r- c 
vfrtions (intensive study) Tiple 1. 



Swedish 

Total: 4744 minutes 



Minutes (percentage) 



1. Questioning 
(examination) 

2. General lecturing 

3. Group work ' 

4. Discussions 



507 (11 %) 

1861 (39 %) 

&45 (14 %) 

843 (18 %) 



Minutes (percentage) 



5. Same directed 
activity for 
all participants 

£ Individualized 
tutoring with 
different tasks 
for participants 

7. Unspecified 



637 (13 %) 



216 ( 5 S>* 



.35 ( 1 %) 



. • . 145 
Mathematics . 

Total: 4790 minutes ^ 

Minutes (percentage) t Minutes (percentage) 



1. Questioning % 145 v 3 %) 
. (examination) ^ 

2. General lecturing 2569 (54 %) 

3. Group work " ^W*60» ( 1 %) 

4. Discussiojis * " : 145 ( 3 %) 



5. Same dire:ted 

activity Jar 1162 ( 24 %) 

all participants 

6. Individualized 

tutoring with 7Q g n5 

different tasks /uy 1 3 * } 
for participants 



Here # it can be see$.th,at lamination and general lecturing dominate in both 
Swedish (50 fc^of all. time we observed .these classes) and in the mathematics 
classes (57 %). At the same time, only 32 % is spent on group activity and dis- 
cussions in Swedish and 4 % in mathematics. The last extremely low figure can, 
however, to a certain extent, be explained by the structure of the subject. 0 



WHj <o tft teachers act like this? One possible answer is, that the teachers ^ 
have not beer, able to consider these elements in the objectives, stating how 
necessary it is to let the participant^ be* trained in making their own decisions 
and taking responsibility for their act. <ns. But the results can also be inter-^ 
preted in terms of thr moael (diagram 1), where one conclusion must be that the 
instructors r.a.inot let the participants spend time on processes of decision, 

instance, because of frame restrictions (curriculum, how the group is orga- 
nized, a certain number of lessons for the instructor). Turning to the \ape 
recordings, there \s information of a somewhat complementary nature, when the 
teachers try to avert the dilemma of frames. 

The tape recordings were made from the moment the mathematics instructors first 
-started a new item and the classes'were then follovjed through the whole item 
until the teachers v^e ready to leave the specific item being observed. In most* 
cases, this happened after approximately fiva to six lessons. The particular 
item studied covered negative numbers and analyses fucntions (including the 
cp-ordinate system). He also tape-recorded lessons in Swedish. The teachers only 
permitted tape recordings when they presented grammatical items - possibly a 
shortcoming o)y this section. 
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e^problem with considering all participants 

/ 
/ 

Through, different strategies 



A good overview of what happened was, gained by a tedynque using a system with 
wireless microphones which made it possible to transcribe everything which was 
said." Thus, the only extra 'person present in the classroom was the usual 
observer. By that time the class had become quite familiar with the observer 
after three months 1 experience of this situation. By analysing the transcrip- 
tions it was possible see, for instance, how the teachers endeavoured to 
present the item through different strategy. The following diagrams illustrate 
what happened \n the majority of the classes. * 



Strategy 
4 



A- 



B - 



C- 



D - 



F - 



Use of different strategies over time 
period. Session A. 

r i 




10.10 '0.20 
Strategies (concret) 

A = Loan and debt * 
B. = Thermometer 
C = Number arrows 



10.30 




ioUo 



10.50 



11.00 



Strategies (mechanical) 

0 = Make sums or differences 
E = nictate - x - (-) = + 
F = Calculator 



Diagram 3A. (Dotted line indicates non-$ubject-relevant activity) 
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Strategy 
A 



A- 
B 

cH 



8.2a 



Hse of different strategies over time 
period. Session B. 




8.30 



Strategies (concret) 

A * Loan and debt 
B a Thermometer 
C = Number arrows 



0.40 • 8.50 

1 Strategies ' (mechanical ) v 

D = Make sums or differences 
E = Dictate - x - {-) E l + 
F = Calculator 4 



9.00 



-t>Time 



Diagram 3 B. 



Diagram 3 A shows the use of different strategies over a period of an hour when 
the teacher introduced the idea of negative numbers as *a mathematical concept 
for the first time. The diagram shows how the teacher switches from strategy to 
"strategy "Tn an effort to make sure that everybody In the class understands the * 
new concept. But to what extent does the teacher succeed? 'In teaching the paVti- 
ci pants what this particular concept means, there is a very real risk of ending 
up in trouble in switching the explanation strategy so often and at such a speed 
a£ this particular teacher. 



Whai nakes the teacher (and our other teachers) act like this? In following the 
.dialogue »n the class it becomes clear that the teacher tries to consider all 
initiatives comi.ng from the participants. The teacher tries to respond to the 
demand caking care of all initiatives from adult participants.. In doing this, 
the teacher is forced to change strategies often - wit;h dubious results for the- 
students 1 learning. "it is quite obvious that the participants are active because, 
they are seeking a role, with which they can associate and be guided by later on. 



It is also possible to Reduce via the individual conversations the fact that, 
from the teacher's view, there are difficulties, with virtually no participants 
understanding the concept of negative numbers the problem being* that the strate- 
gies the teacherican offer are not sufficient to explain all cases that arise. 
Two strategies are possible - E (dictated - x - = +) and F (use calculator), but 
the teacher does not discuss these with the participants. Instead, this teacher 
(and others) used different types of tricks' to solve the situation, including 
letting some 4 of the participants pilot themselves through the tricky passages. 



Through the .technique of jnjctino, * 

The phenomenon of piloting is something the teachers use to pass a critical or 
-time-wastuig passage more quickly and with less disruption. The same technique 
is reported from youth education (Kilborn, 1976, Lundgren, 1977). The following 
diagram (4) can be a concrete illustration of ttiis technique.' 

\ 

Proportions of Teacher three and participants' replies 
for 6 (six). minutes . » 



In 

chorus- 
? 8 ■ 
p '5 ■ 
? 4 • 
P 2 
? 23- 
■>,f3. 
? 10 

, P 14 
P 19 
? 15 

T 3- 



ft 



A 



Number of 
contributions 

Diagram 4. 





Here it js seen how two of the participants dominated the'interacti'on during a 
6 minute period. These participants supported, the teacher's lecture by giving 
reasonable remarks and answers about the item being represented, while the rest 
of fhe class was silent. The main issue is, however, do these participants in 
fact, understand the item in question? The answer is no, because in private 
conversations between the teacher and the participant (reported in follow-ups a of 
the individuals involved) it was abvious that the latter did not understand the 
concept at all. The teacher's objective in *uch a performance (illustrated in 
diagram 4) is obviously to secure a wa> of passing through a difficult passage 
without being hindered by thu rest of the class who do not understand the topic 
either, ] 

Teacher piloting can be illustrated more concretely in the wol lowing passage 
from another lesson and another teacher. This time the teacher uses a parti- 
cipant who is quite proficient in the subject. The following transcript 
illustrates how the teacher endeavours to avoid most of the difficulties 
or complex explanations (P 23 « participant). 

Time: 

12.06 Teacher: Here we have the positive number 3. Hew many such arrows can 

. * we draw now P 23? 

P 23: As many as you like. 

12.07 Teacher: and the length? 

P 23: That you can see from the number. 

12.14 Teacher: To the left yes'. Actually the (-2)-arrow should go like this, 

because it is the (-2)-arrowi But you have subtraction. How 
do you turn it now P 23? 

v 

P 23: To the right. 

12.15 Teacher: Ue wi,<l start illustrating the addition. Ann the first arrow 

shows the number. 

P23: (-3). 
Teacher: (-3), plus? 
P 23: ; Plus (-2). 
Teacher: Equal to? 1 
P 23: (-5). 
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;In all these situations, there is somethfng new and complicateo which ifr being 
presented or the teacher degresses into a complex situation.^ In wanting to help 
the participants understand, the most natural thing^would appear to be to let 
•the participants try to answer. In a way, it is an act of self-deception (whether 
consciously or unconsciously) to let P 23 "deliver" all the answers on behalf 
of the group. F,or one thing tnere is f he satisfaction of seeing participants 
giving the right answers, and then tht v>tbe,r participants in the class observe 
that students "know" - and perhaps it is only 1^ who do not understand. 

Another type of piloting is more sophisticated. An example of this is the expres- 
sion: "You can easily see that..." often found in mathematical and scientific 
contents wnen there are uifficulties in explaining apparently easy relationships. 
Tne student often infers that the passage is so easy that you do not have to go 
through it. The following example illustrates how a teacher, jftl^^'ffieparti- 
» cipants by using some po» . iculaf words around sonje^pe^gogical landmines'\i 5 jn 
this example, the participants wanted the subtractign operation of 3-(-2) 
explained itft the help of assets and liabilities. This is, however, a blind ^» 
alley, but the teacher did not admit that. Instead, he chose the following 
explanation: • 

Teacher: I reduce my ,deot, this is something positive, f reduce a debt. And 
* this is accordingly something positive. 

i 

The tutor has not explained anything . He has toyed with words in such a way as 
f to make the answer seemingly relevant and the participants accept it for the^ 
present. The problem, however, is (and this surely is the pointy that these 
participants cannot reproduce or tran sfer the example to another situation 
similar to this one.* 

, - r - 4 

un another occassion, the instructor wanted to concretize the operation of 2-(-3) 
which the participants could not follow. He therefore chose to illustrate this, 
with reference to the thermometer. v _ 

'Teacher: If it is 2 degrees (c°) above zero in the ..lorViing and 3 degrees (c ) 

below' zero in the evening, what is the d "ference in between? ^ 

The class: 5 degrees. 

O er: Yes, it is 5 degrees. _^ 
It was a good example^ ■ \ 
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But, was it really a good example? What did the instructor do in fact? He 
transformed the, original problem into a new problem, where he solved the problem 
"of 2+3=5! Some of the participants believe it is an adequate solution to the 
problem. If they had analysed the original task, however, they could have dis- 
cover that the teacher had solved another and more simple problem. The main 
is§ue, again, is whether the participants can US'? the method and make generali- 
zations from it. Is the model for the solution also correct? The temperature has* 
intact gone down 5 degrees during the day, so if you consider that fact the 
correct answer should be {-3)-2=51 These are obviously difficulties which must 
be sorted out before the participants can use the model presented by the teacher. 

Discussion \ 

The main consideration must be as to why our teachers act like this, using 
different £ypes of tricks. To sort this out of course is not a simple task, as 
it is not possible to use an explanation that this is merely a number of 
examples of bad instruction. If it is assumed to be a question of bad instruc- 
tion, then the solution to the problem clearly lies in the instructors needipg 
retraining in the subject, thus avoiding more methodological mistakes. Of course 
some improvements can be made up to a certain ooint, but to increase the effort 
giving more time for methodological retraining will not necessarily lead to a 
morq correct behavior in the classroom. What is needed, among other things is 
more time for the course, and a subsequent -avoidance of pressure to cover the :et 
curriculum, as well as the demands from the participants that ttiey rnusl coverall 
items in the course so that they do not miss important parts of it, Most of them 
nuve also the ambition of getting the possible mark. In interviews with all of 
the teachers in the intensive study they stressed how important it was to 
cover everything in the course because they felt the pressure from the parti- 
cipants and ^indirectly) from those teacher who perhaps would take over if the 
participants studied further. Most of the participants do also want to go on 
studying. ' - 

The extensive study shows that about 40 % of the teaching time is spent on gene- 
ral lectures*{ "essentially a one way process in the chalk-and-talk tradition"). 
At the same time 5-20 % of the time is spent on group activity. 
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the tendency is exactly the same as we already have presented from the intenstve^ 
sttfdy. The conclusion must be" the same i.e. that the teacher cannot "afford" the 
-more ti roe-consuming techniques (group activity, discussion). There is a conflict 
coming to the surface here trying to cover all items studied in the. compulsory 
school in the shortest way, whil r being told at the same time to consider all 
spontaneous initiatives from ,ne participants or use the adults experience from 
life in your tutoring, for example. The dilemma is that the teacher must choose 
arid that choice fs reflecVed in how most of our adult teachers organize their 
teachingl , 

& I f 

1 ! ' 

Asked if they had completed the course without any changes, only 40 per cent of 
the teachers in the extensive study said they had managed to do so. What type of 
decisions do the teachers make when they have to change their planning? Of those 
teachers who changed their planning, only half lowered the standard of their 
teaching by shortening the syllabus contents. Conferring with, the participants 
is a rather unusual decision (made in only approx. 1/4 of the cases). An excep- 
tions found in the teachers of civics, who only consulted the participants in 
2 per cent of the cases. The interest in point here is that it could have been 
expected to have at least the same rate in this area as for the other teachers. 
The answers also reflect the same attitude as has already have been presented in 
discussing the question of object u es, showing that most of the teachers had not 
t?ied to consult the participants in questions of course planning. 

Classroom interaction activity as shown in the intensive study 

Genera ]_ acti vi ty_of £arti_c2pants 

The results presented up to this point may perhaps be seen as something other 
than a result of a system of restricting frames. Is it possible to get more 
accurate information in trying to analyse how the participants really act in the 
teaching situation? During app>ox. 240 lessons the activities of the parti- 
cipants were studied using a simplt technique which indicates when a participant 
makes a contribution and the ranking order of these contributions, /fn utterance 
is defined as a 'consistent statement of a certain category. Any shift of cate- 
gory was coded as a new ^statement. Abatement could, - according to this defini- 
tion, differ quite a lot over time, from a very short time to a longer contribu- 
tion last»ng several minutes. The contributions were categorized as follows 



•<A = giving/administrative information 

L g i v i ng* <i r. f o nha ti o n r el a ted to a 
.specific aspect; of subject 

S * shorter responses always preceded 
by a 'nonVdirected question 

SR= shorter responses always preceded 
by a directed question 



Q « question* 

H = individual help 

P = probing 

V = verification 



Charts illustrating how activity goes on in the classroom were constructed. The 
following diagram (5) is one example of these charts, as used in the study. 
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In this chart it can be" seen how the teacher dominates activity in the c^ass^m. 
The same picture emerges in both mathematics and Swedish. Fifty -five charts were 

,made from the mathematics lessons and fifty-one charts from the lessons' in 
Swedish. The main difference in activity between the classes in mathematics <*nd 

.Swedish is that participants in the latter make more contributions than the 
fprmer. Gn the other hand, the teachers of Swedish tend to speak much more. The 
picture from our observed lessons is the same - namely, that all the teachers 
completely dominate the verbal activity in the classroom. Furthennore,, the 
picture is exactly the sanje when the tape-recorded lessons are considered. It 
can also be seen how difreVent groups of participants contribute /in the class- 
room activity. The participants were divided into » timber of types of activity - 
how many times they make a verbal contribution and often they do it in rela- 
tion to the:r fellow-students. The following categories were used. 



Activities in c^ssrooms by intensity of contributions . Table 2. 





A ' 


6 


A + 3 


V 

i 
> 


Number of contributions 
qn each observed 
occasion 


The median number of fellow contri- 
butions in between every contribu- 
tion a specific participant makes, 
divided by the total numbers of 
participants 1 contributions 


Combir.at on of 
A and & 

I 




0 




0 


i 


1 - 3 


0.00 - 0-05 x ' 


1 




1 - 3 


0.06 - 0.10 


2 




1 - 3 


>0.10 


3 




4 - 10 


0.00 - 0.05 


4' 




4 - 10 


0.06 - 0.10 


5 




4 - 10 


> 0.10 


6 




> 10 


0.00 - 0.05 


7 




> 10 


0.06 - 0.10 


8 


< 




> 0.10 


9 




x ^Low = The participant has made very condensed contributions 
High = More spread in comparison to the other participants 


; 


For mathematics and Swedish the following table is presented. 


(Only the most 


V 


frequent activity indexes are presented.) 
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- Most:;frequent.itctivity Indexes Table 3. 
•Mathematics 



Swedish 



\ "1 





V) 1 4 


7 


INDEXES'* 


o x ) 1 


4 


7 


6 




12 , 30 12 


12 


PER CENT 


5 . 12 


6 


36 


13 




42 




* 


17 









.Represents 66 % of the cases 



Represents 72 % of the cases 



present but no contribution 



The* most ajsual form of* acting in mathematics is index one,, i.e. a participant 
speaks only 1 - 3 times on every observed occasion^ Together with zero, the 
conclusion can be drawn that most participants seldom make contributions in 
mathematics lessons, a situation is perhaps not suprising when considering that 
the subject is largely centred around individual excercjses of course. IE can 
always be questioned if this methodology is necessary. In Swedish, the most 
frequent behaviour is index seven, where the participants make 10 or more 
contributions during a rather concentrated pericu of the lesson. The index, 
indicating how condensed the participants' contributions are, is related to *iow 
many participants you have in the class, which makes it necessary to be careful 
when making comparisons between the classes. 

The stability of the participants' behaviour was considered by a regressional 
analysis using data from the first noted oehaviour ano" observing the extent to 
whi.tft this changes on different observed occasions. The results indicated a weak, 
decreasing tendency for those participants who spoke 10 or more times, while 
those who were quite silent, (zero or 1 - 3 .contributions) , did not change their 
behaviour Thesfc findings are based on an .observed period of almost a year. 
Evidently, the participants' behaviour did not change during that period. One 
conclusion could be that the teachers tr> to "calm down" those who have a hign 
level of verbal contributions, while they do not manage to increase the verbal 
activitity of those who are very quiet. 



"Tfie ~£ace jj roup * 



# 




Obviously there are categories of participants who dominate more than others 
^uring the lessons. An example already given illustrated how the teachers could 
se active or cooperative participants to go through certain passages. The main 



(questiojuahich now, emerges is if there are participants in the observed classes 
who set <jthe pace of the activities. This idea has been formulated by Oahllbf 
.(196y, who uses the concept "steering group". Irf a re-analysis of research on 
ability grouping Dahllof (1971) found a similarity in result patterns. The time 
spent on elementary curriculum units covaried with the absolute value of the 
.students between the 10 - 25 percentile in relation to general ability in each 
Class. Dahllof interpreted that pattern in terms of role behaviour. The^studenvs 
i^i this group seemed to function as a criterion group for the teacher - a 
"c|ieck-up" group when learning a certain curriculum unit and when changing to a 
new, one. Lundgren (1972) has daionstrated how steering groups operated in 
academic high school (grade 11 - where the students were about seventeen to 
eighteen years old). Lundgren points out that the steering group can be seen as 
having an effect on actual frames (class size, composition of class and time 
available) and goals. This means that when looking* at different classes, the 
steering group will alter accordingly". But the steering group can also be 
considered as a fixed group, meaning that the teacher always relates the goal 
level to the frames and integrates his own pedagogical behaviour in such a way 
that he always considers the capacity of those who correspond intellectually to 
the 10 - 25 percentile. These two ways of looking at the concept steering group 
complement each other if the actual steering group is stated as varied, but 
according to the teachers interpretation of his role, there a**e limits. 
Returning to our tape-recorded lessons, a clearer picture emerges illustrating 
what characterizes the group setting the pace in the classroom. 

The teaching process can be regarded as a result of actors' performance in 
accordance to certain given roles. From the observed lessons the conclusion made 
thus far is that there are clear differences, in behaviour and that behaviour is 
reasonably constant. Bellack et al (1966) provides an analogy with behaviour in 
classrooms and a game. The important point to stress here is that everyone has 
different pedagogical roles - both the participants and the teachers.^ 

As -already has oeen mentioned, most earlier classroom observation work has been 
aimed at finding a relationship between the teachers.' behaviour and the pupils 
achievement or attitudes. The purpose ha$ been to answer the question of teacher 
effectivness - often formulated in terms of personality variables. There are 
some exceptions e.g. Waller (1932), Good and Brophy (1969) and Adams and Biddle 
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Gustafsson (1977) there are examples of a new tradition trying to look ut the 
instructional process as a process where all members have been given different 
pedagogical, roles. To facilitate comparisons between those studies from youth 
education and adult education, our transcribed tape-recorded lessons were * 
analysed by using the Beilack (1966) system. Beilack uses mainly four peda- 
gogical moves :^ 

. ~ * " v 

1) Structuring (STR) 

"Structuring moves serve the function of setting the cntext y for subsequent 
behavior (I) launching or halting - excluding interactions between 
teacher and pupils, and (2) indicating the nature of the "interaction in * 
terms of the dimensions of time, agent, activity, topic a>id cognitive pro- 
jess* regulations, reasons, and instructional aids, A structuring m <? bay 
set the context for the entire classroom game or a part of the" 1 game . .. 
Structuring moves do not elicit a response, aro not in themselves direct 
responses, and are not called out by anything in the immediate, classroom 
situation except the speaker's concept of what should be said or taught." 
(Bel l4ck et al., 1966. pp. 16-17) 

In our material it is the teacher who dominates these types of moves. The 
structuring moves were also noticed to be quite different with regard to 
intentions. It was therefore decided to employ the same type of separation of ° 
the structuring moves into four categories as Gustafsson (1977, p. 180) but in 
this article the esults are presented in accoVdance with Bel lack's original 
definition. ^ 

2) Soliciting (SOL) which is intended to elicit 

(a) an active* verbal response on the part if the parsons addressed; (b) a 
cognitive response, e»g. encouraging persons addressed to uttend to some- 
thing; oi (c/ a physical response ... these moves may take all grammatical 
forms - declarative, interrogative, and imperative ..." (beilack et al., 

1966, p 18) 

"To observe soliciting is to observe (I) who solicits whom; (2) what the 
solicitor indicates he expects the otfier person to do; and (Z) the manner 
in which the solicitor uses WJrds to make his expectations known." 
(Beilack et al., 1966, p. 87) 

\ 

Even here it was reasonable to specify different types ?f soliciting actions 
wUh regard of the content. Gustafsson's more detailed nine categories 
(Gustafsson, p. 183-191) was also used but this flfper considers only "the 
original category". 



.3) Responding (RcS) and 
4} reacting ' (REA) 

The latter is related directly to the other three moves, but need not in 
{io&lf be initiated by any of them. (Bellack et al., 1966, pp. 16-18) 

* <t « 

Analysis of the tapa-recorded lessons in mathematics showed different types of 

.patterns in thefdifferent classes. But in each class it became rather obvious 

that there are a certain number of participants who act in a divergent way 

compared with the rest of the class. *t * 

The following table indicates how many participants have mo>es which'exceed the 
90th and 75th percentile. It must be pointed out that the critical figures for 
each percentile number are very different from class to <fc)as,s. In some classes 
only a few "moves" are needed to exceed the limit, while in other classes 
several "moves" must be made to pass the critical number . 4 The different limit 
.numbers tn 0 fact reflect very different teaching styles. - for instance in some 
classes it is very difficult for the participant to make structuring moves 
because the teacher does not give anybody the chance of doing so in the class. 

Participants' moves exceeding the 90th and 75th percentile in per cent of 
participants in each class Table 4. 

Mathematics str ^ ■ R£A ' m , {M of 

>Q 90 >Q 75 >Q 90 >Q 75 >Q 90 >Q 75 >Q 90 >Q 75 participants 
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11 
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11 


27 




22 


11 


17 


18 
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18 


27 


18 


18 


27 


18 


27 


11 


3 


14 


19 


10 


29 


14 


29 


14 


29 


21 


4 


■ 7 


27 


7 


27 


1 13 


27 


13 


27 • 


IS 


5 


15 


15 


10 


25 


lb 


30 


15 


25 


20 



About 15 - 3u"per cent of the partic. pants in each class correspond with more 
than the 75th percentile of all activity in each of the Bellack categories. But 
$Xg these participants the same in all of the categories? The answer is yes - 
but only to a point - something which can be seen from following table showing 
how many of the participants are found in all combined categories x bf moves {i.e. 
q~ and REA, RES, REA and SOL, RES, REA, SOL and STR). 
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Participants' moves (in combinations) exceeding the 75tb percentile in per cent 
of participants in each class Table 5. 



Mathematics 

>Q 75 
RES+REA 


>Q 75 
RES+ RE A + SOL 


>Q 75 
RES + REA + SOL +STR 


Class 1 


16 


11 


11 


2 


18 , 


18 


18 


3 


19 


14 


10 


4, 


20 


7 


1 


5 


15 


! 15 





It must bs remembered that these figures represent only a few participants ini 
each class. There is, consequently, a rather small group whose contributionj/or 
moves are very dominating in comparison with the rest of the class. But some of" 
the participants in the group perform a slijhtly different role. There are some 
participants who have specialize^ roles (like only responding, reactrng and so 
on), but around 10 per cent of tine participants stand for more, than the 75th 
quartile of all participants' moves in all of the ^categories in question^ JJiey 
not only respond, react and question, but they also make structuring moves * i e 
they sometimes take the leac'her's usual role. Contrary to Dahllbf and Lundgren, 
there is no information in this study about the participants' abiMty, (as 
measured from some intelligence test) apart from assessment ratings. These 
ratings show that in the active*groups there is a mixture of individuals who 
. "have got both very good and average assessments in the subject. There are a 
number of explanations for this finding - one being the problem of restriction 
of range. However, it cannot be stated that our 15 - 30 per cent groups consist 
solely of participants who have an ability corresponding to the 15 - 30th per- 
centile. But it should be emphasised that the results show that in each class 
there is a group (around 15 - 30 per cent of the participants) who hold a key 
position - especially if the teacher wants to change the pace of instruction. As 
a teacher it is always necessary to check with this pace group by directing 
questions to some of the members. Otherwise! they will "interfere" by reacting 
and soliciting moves. There is also a smaller group (arourd 10 per cent in each 
class) who even interfere by .structuring moves. ■ 

• If the frames are* restricted it is important to note that there is a resultant 
key group such as has been described i.e. a group which is very dominant in 
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the teaching process. Turning to the data from the more simple observation 
system V (which also covered a,' longer period of time) it can be seen from the 
folic »ing table that a similar picture of a dominant group emerges: 

Participants' behaviour, register over time via a simple observation technique , 
exceeding the 90th and 75th percentile. The number of participants is expressed 
in per cent of participants in each class . Table 6. 
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There is a group of around f;5 - 20 per cent of the participants in each class in 
each of the categories, all of which exceed the 75th percentile of all contribu- 
tions in the category in question. Some differences between^ the subjects can also 
be discerned. In the mathematics classes there are seldom aty participants who 
do any^ lecturing, a behaviour that is more frequent in Swedish., The lack of 
lecturing in matnematics in terms of figures (while finding structuring 
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moves in the Belf&ck analyses) probably only indicates that the observation 
technique used was t\pt as sensitive as the analyses from tape-recorded, trans- 
cribed lessons. Individual help is very unusual in Swedish compared with 
mathematics where this type of activity is more frequent. The activities in the 
mathematic classes are -Jso more dominated by individual activity which we have 
showed earlier (p 128).. The participants exceeding the 90th percentile consist 
of around 5 - 15 of all individuals in each class. \ 



In combining the different type of behaviour categories Q + S, Q + S ♦ $R, Q ♦ S 
♦ SR ♦ L and checking how many individuals who appear above the 75th percentile 
in each respective class for the different combinations the following tables were 
compiled. 

* 

Participants' behaviour, registered over time via a simple observation system 

(in combination of categories), exceeding the 75th percentile. The number of 

participants^ is expressed in p.er cent flf Par.tic^ant?. in. .each ._cla$s . Table 7 . 

Q ♦ S Q * S ♦ SR Q ♦ S ♦ SR ♦ L 
>Q 75 ' >Q 75 ' >Q 75 

Class 1 14 5 

2 16 8 

3 11 11 

4 13 4 
3 5 o x) 0 
*g 6 5 X > 0 
| 7 13 6 
s 8 20 20 

9 18 6 



\T 10 14 14 14 

11 13 IS 18 

12 19 13 13 



. 13 6 x) 6 6 

14 21 7 

sz 15 24 11 11 

</» „ r 

x> 16 Not presented because the school administration changed the 

J: composition of the class during the observation period. 

17 16 0 0 

, 18 16 0 0 
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Except for a few classes (marked x), about 10 - 20 per cent of the participants, 
in each of the classes provide all the questioning and spontaneous responses in' 
the classes. The group diminishes', if answers to directed questions (SR) are 
included, indicating that there, are individuals in the SR-category who make 
questions or spontaneous replies mo^e seldom than the others in the class. If 
the lecturing category is included in many of the Swedish classes, there is 
still an active group consisting of about 5-20 per cent of the participants in 
each class. But these figures in many cases reflect different teacher behaviours 
- something als^o noticed in the Bellack analyses in mathematics. This means that 
the critical numbers for our percentiles are quite different in the different 
classes. \ 

The conclusion drawn from this is that even if material based on a more simple J 
observation technique is used there is a group of around 10-20 per cent of the 
participants in each class who are so dominating that the teachers have to take' 
"acount ~~ them. The differences between mathematics arid Sweden are lesr tftaiT 
expected, considering the structural differences between the subjects. Of course 
there is a slignly higher activity in some of the categories, but the small 
difference is, however, less unexpected taking the standpoint that the frames in 
Swedish are also so restricting that the participant cannot take up too much of 
the time available. Just as in mathematics there is a pace group and the group 
becomes more pronounced in the BeUack analyses. o 

Unfortunately, the findings from our tape-recorded lessons in Swedish cannot be 
presented here as these analyses are as yet unfinished. But having finished half 
of the material, it appears* that about the same figure emerges as from the 
mathematic lessons - namely that instruction is dominated by structuring and is 
related to a pace group. The fact that the material is so similar has, however, 
to do in part with that the teachers in Swedish only permitted tape recordings 
when they went through grammatical items. However the fact that these teachers 
used the same idea with a pace group strengthens the view that the teachers in 
Swedish must also use that technique when the frames are found to restrict "the'' 
inner life of" the subject. 
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General ^^ti^ity in relation_to some_fjnding£ from_you^h_educa'tion 

>» 

An interesting question is raised in trying to see if the general activity in 
the classes is specific to the adults in the study and, that being the case, i1 
it is possible to explain why thii occurs. The following table compares the 
results of this present study with four other studies from youth educa* 
Rubenson is preparing a special report where" he discusses a: 't educat .on in 
relation to youth education (Rubenson in progress). 
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\ be! lack 


moves in per 


cent, different 


educational 


levels Table 8. 


















Youth education 
Secondary school [ Compulsory school 


Municipal adult 
education 






Bellack et al 
(1966) 
civics 


Lundgren 
(1972) 
Hath. 


t Ki 1 born 
(1975) 
Math. 


Gustofsson 
(1977) 
Math. 


Hbghielm & Rubenson 
(1979) 
Math. 




STR 


6 


11 


t 12 


11 


32 




SOL 


34 


29 


i 35 


35 . 


24 




RES 


29 


27 


t 25 


23 


15 




REA 


31 


33 


I 27 


27 


30 * 




ISO 






1 2 
i 


3 


0 


fr- 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(All figures in per cent) 









What is t nost striking is the great similarity between the different findings 
from youth education. The present article is no place to discuss differences 
between youth education and adult education in detail but it is clear that the 
structuring moves are very dominant in our study in comparison with the others. 
This activity refers mainly to lecture behaviour from the actors. It is an 
activity which also concurs with our earlier findings from the extensive study 
indicating (table 1) a high amount of lecturing. The soliciting activity is, 
however, slightly lower in the present study, which means that the teachers put 
slightly fewer questions to the participants compared with their colleagues in 
youth education. This is also reflected in a lower rate of responses from the 
participants - only 15 per cent. The general level of reaction seems to be about 
the same, but the" situation changes if when differentiating between teacher 
activity and participants' activity. 
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Moves in per cent divided on teachers (T) and participants (P), different 





educational lavels 


Tab>e 
STR 


9. 
SOL 


r:s" 


REA • 


is; 


Number 
of moves 


v Total 


fi " 


Bellack et al 


T 


8 




c 

— 0 


40 


i 
1 


9565 






(1966) 


P 


2 


11 


65 


15 


6 


■t 5910 


15457 
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Lundgren 


T 


10 


41 


5 


34 


7051 




ir 


(1972) 


P 


1 


10 


61 


28 


0 


4336 


11387 




Kilbor,n 


T 


18 


. 43 


6 « 


33 


0 


3295' 






(1975) 


P 


0 


20 


60 


15 


5 


1803 


5098 




A Gustafsson 


T 


17 


45 


7 


29 


0 


4496 






(1977) 


P 


r 


21 


4c 


26 


6 


3081 


7577 

9 



Hoghielm 
Rubenson 
(1979) 



14 



28 
16 



36 



27 
34 



4724 
2716 



3<T 



Lundgren also 'hs a HEP category (4 %) indicating individual help. 
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.In youth education, the 5'tuation is still rather similar, even if there is a 
tendency that the findings from the secondary school are more homogeneous and 
the same is true of the results from the compulsory school. The most' obvious 
discrepancy will be noticed in the structuring moves in Bel lack's study, where 
the interpretation presented here would be that the divergent result depends on 
the structure of the subject (in Bellack's case, civics). In the komVux study, 
it is, however, even more clear that the teachers have a lower rate of solicit- 
ing (28 %), while the participants have a correspondingly lower rate of respond- 
ing (36 %) than is reflected by the results presented from youth education. 
Komvux participants also have a relatively high amount of reaction moves (34 %) 
- which in combination with a high amount of structuring moves (14 %) indicates 
a somewhat different way of acting compared with the other four restarch studies. 
It can perhaps be interpreted as an embryo for making it easier to change the 
conditions for instruction. There is a readiness for the participants to inter- 
fere more in the teaching process, but one main problem in facilitate this is 
to change tha frames under which tutors and participants work. 5 



The results from the Bellack analyses indicated that teachers are very eager to 
cover as much as possible of the syllabus, and in doing so, they have to rety 
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on mainly structuring moves. They are also restrictive in soliaixing moves. In 
stfth a situation the pace group becomes more and more necessary to tbe teacher. 
It is necessary to check your structuring with some of the participants. But tfie 
teacher in konwux cannot choose . the same way as a teacher in the youth 
education can, as there are a certain number of active participants (of varying 
abilities), which restricts the teachers' manoeuvres. 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION ^ < ' 

Starting with a theoretical standpoint stressing the importance of how different 
frame systems govern, constrain and regulate the educational situation and 
influence the shape of the teaching process, the report has entered into a 
rather complex discussion. Psychological factors were also considered as regards { 
the way in which they operate with this system. Society's norms and values must 
be refle cted in the education al prbcess, which means that adult education cannot 
be treated as a special phenomenon insulated from the surrounding society. This 
does not mean that, the educational situation or a school system is simply a 
mirror of society. The sociology of the school itself cannot be neglected - 
something which for instance has been recently pointed out by Ruttcr, et al. 
(1979). What can be said is that a school (or school system) can create a norma- 
tive system which differs from that of the surrounding society. A good example 
is Sweden's study circle organizations which, especially in their formative 
stages, often had a different % value system from that of society. Nowadays this 
discrepancy has vanished, meaning that society has accepted and integrated these 
norms(and vice ver^a). An example of this is also reflected by the objectives 
of adult education (see p 123), which are very similiar to those of the old 
study circle activities. The problem is, however, that these objectives are 
difficulty implement in municipal adult education. 

The empirical study presented here was planned to charch the operation of the 
teaching process in Swedish municipal adult education. The study consisted of an 
intensive part, involving 9 classes in Swedish and 9 in mathemati cs. C lassroom 
observations (240 lessons), tape-recordings (30 les?ons), questionnaires and 
interviews were used with both participants and teachers.. The extensive-part of 
the study dealt with more general questions, such as the objectives of adult edu- 
cation and the provision and content of local training programs for instructors. 
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* I 

The main findings we^e presented, starting witi ah explanation of how the 
objectives of adult education operate. The results indicated that teachers in 
municipal adult education very seldom organize lessons in a way that makes it 
possible for the participants to actively participate in and take responsibility 
for the instruction process. After that section, results from the tape-recorded 
lessons were presented, illustrating how different types oft 'tricks' are used by 
the teachers (e.g. the technique of piloting) to get lound the problem of 
restrictive curricular frames, how the group is organized and a certain number 
of lessons for the instructor. 

By analysing the activity in the classroom via a simple observation technique 
which indicates who is speaking and in which order "the actors" in the classroom 
speak, a picture emerged indicating a very specific activity pattern in all the 
observed classes. The behaviour of botji teachers an£ participants was quite 
s,table over time (a one year period, with observations made at certain times). 

When trying to answer "why such a pattern exists, it becomes nece35ary_ta_ _ 

consider the group setting the 'pace' as well as the forms of communication in 
each class. This group is important when operating unde/ restrictive frames, e.g. 
time and an "overcrowded" curriculum. By doing a Bellark analysis of the tape- 
recorded nfaterial a group, here referred to as the pace group, emerged in each 
class. The results also showed that in each class the? pace group consisted of 
around 10 - 30 per cent of the participants. The teachers must always consult or 
address themselves to these groups, otherwise these participants will direct 
themselves to the teachers. A similar! picture of a dominant group emerged when 
analysing the materials collected via the observation technique. Fina^y, a 
summary of the Bellack analyses was made indicating very clearly that the 
teachers in the intensive study produced facts td a greater extent and put less 
questions to the participants in comparison with pupils in youth education. At 
the same time, however, the participants tend to make more comments i.e. they 
think aloud more than the youngsters, something which can be an encouraging sign, 
if the system itself can be changed. 

The article ends with a discussion pointing out that the teachers' actions as 
reflected in both the intensive and the extensive study were not examples of bad 
instruction, but rather the results of a framing system being too "tight". .The 
fact that lessons are so dominated uy the production of fact* is also a sign 
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that society's merit system does not include objectives such as/ increasing the 
individual's critical understanding and active participation in cultural, social 
and political life. It can also be considered as a normative inconsistency 
within society. The objectives, being very similar to old educational ideals 
within popular education in Sweden (from the beginning of this century), cannot 
operate in a system that is too ngid and adapted to a different reality in 
society. This reality still promotes the ideal of looking for qualifications 
which are easily quantified - which means that both pa t < icipants and teachers 
choose ("to be sure") the quantitative part just in case. The strategy therefore, 
is not to discuss how to give more opportunities for the teachers to enter 
retraining prorams if bad instruction is detected. Rather, the more efficient 
solution is to ease the pressure from the frames. This must be a dynamic 
process, because society is in a constant process of change, which means. that 
even if there is a framing system, there must be an awaren^s that this system 
also changes over time. 

The*data can be lookeo at from another standpoint: what is being recreated in 
the teaching situation? Obviously the participants are caught in~a "benefit 
perspective", meaning that th^JiaveT certain idea of what knowledge is 
desirable and that it is -important to get hold of as many of these "hard facts" 
as possible. They act^ve-ly "socialize" the teacher to become "a living book" who 
must produce facts. If the frames are too restrictive the participants use their 
adult position to change the teachers to behave like that. However, the point 
here is, that society constitutes the framing system which indirectly reflects 
the merit system of the same society. There also seems to be no situation where 
the teachers try to shape the participants into .some other pattern of activity - 
for instance participation in T-groups, something which for instance Cross (1976) 
claims in fact seems to actively improve students' self-concept. It cannot be 
said, however* that participants sit passively and accept what the teachers do. 
But it is probably somewhat surprising that the participants use their "adult 
power" to let the teachers behave in a way where it is almost impossible to take 
into consideration all of the participants' experiences. The general solution does 
not seem to lie in sending the instructors to retraining courses but must be 
sought in discovering, for instance, how participants perceive knowledge and how 
society's conception of, knowledge is reflected in its different merit systems. 
Thus a ;hange of frames can only take place in accordence with a change of the 
merit system of the society. 
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Appendix 1 . ADULT EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 
FINANCING OF ADULT EDUCATION 



1) 



Except for study circles, the types of adult education described below are in 
principle entirely free of charge, although in practice there may bp «vriie expen- 
es for study materials. The tuition fees paid by^par ( ticipants in study circles 
are quite low. 



Adult education accounts for a rapidly growing share of the government budget. 
Morfc than one-.enth of the .national outlays for education goes to the various 



kind 



nds of 



adult education that are described here. On top on that, an equal amount 



is spent on advancing allowances to students enrolled in labor market training^ 
which\is entirely government-financed. x 



Local authority expenditures on adult education have also increased rapidly. Mu- 
nicipal ^governments pay about one-thi.-d of the coses of municipal adult schools 
an about\the same proportion of the costs of study circles. 



National, ^municipal and county governments together employ more than one-fourth 
of Sweden'^ working population. Their staff training programs are extensive and 
are aimed alt all categories of employees. Thus, through direct payments, subsidy 
systems ai^ financial assistance to students, the national, county and local 
governments pay the lion's share of adult education costs in Sweden. Other con- 
tributors to these costs include the popular movements , political and non-profit 

organizations* trade unions and private companies. 

\ 

As of 1976, employers began paying a special payroll levy for adult edu- 
cation. This money is used, among other things, to implement the allocation po- 

\ 

Hourly and daily study grants provide compensation for loss cf income. Studies 
which must be pursued for longer uninterrupted periods qual'ify for a special 
adult study allowance which is mainly intended for persons of low^ previous edu- 
cational attainments. 




1) The presentation is largely based on information .materia] from The Swedish 
Institute and is not a critical analysis of the Swedish system of aHulc 
education. \ . ' 
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The payroll levy also finances study circles in "high-priority subjects", i.e., 
Swedish, English, mathematics and social science, as well as outreach programs, 
at woVkplaces and in residential areas. These funds are distributed by special 
0 regional adult education councils. 

Outreach programs are aimed primarily at establishing Contact with and at re- ^ 
cruiting people having less than nine years of primary schooling. The outreach 
programs at workplaces are administered by local branches of trade unions and 
outreach programs in residential areas are handle^ by the* voluntary educational 
associations. In the latter case, priority is giveh to establishing contact with 
imnigrants, the handicapped, housewives and others working in the home. 

Further, all employees enjoy an unconditional right to take leaves of absence 
for studies that must be pursued during working hours. Although the leave to 
which they are entitled under law is unpaid, certain grants are available through 
the hourly and daily study grants and special study allowances described above. 
At present (1980) the government, finances 25,000 full-time study allowances. 



FORMS OF ADULT EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 
Residential Adult Colleges, 
"Folk High Schools** 

A specifically Scandinavian form of adult education is the folk high school, a 
"^type of boarding school. The folk high school is not the form of adult education 
with the greatest number of participants, but it is the oldest one. The first 
folk high schools were founded in the mid-19th centuray to give young rural 
better opportunities for general education. • 

Today, there exist .110 folk. high schools, which are owned either by county and 
local councils or by trade unions, churches ^ terapeYance societies or other jiorv^ 
profit organizations. Each school determines life own curriculum witnin the 
framework of the folk high school philosopny. There is no off\ial syliouus or 
compulsory subject natter for folk high schools. Studies focus on to?\ apeas 





rather th$n on single subjects, A significant feature of these schools is the 
high degret of student participation in educational planning and implemsntat ? on 

o 

The folk high schools have made jn effort to improve their study facilities for 
handicapped persons. More and more schools have been adapted to accommodate phy 
sically Standi cappeu persons, the assistance given ^to the blind and dea c is in- 
creasing and about 20 schpols work with mentally retarded persons, who are to . 
be integrated inta the ordinary school activities *s far as possible. 

In the course of the school year 1^78/79, 150,000 persons participated in folk' 
high school courses in Sweden. More than three-fourths of these people parti- 
cipated in courses of one wee> o less. About 15,000 persons participated in* 
the so-Called long-term folk high school courses with a length of 30 weeks or 
longer. It is the students participating in these long courses that form the 
backoone cf the folk high schools and + .heir work. Usually it is this group of 
people one thi.;ks of when talking about fo^ high schools in general . 

The short courses, are, as a rule, arranged in collaboration with organizations, 
institutions and authorities. Experts fro-., the cooperating organization take 
over the teaching during such short courses ara! are paid by the school with 
money set aside for these purposes. But it is a Ways the school that is re- 
sonible to the government for the planning anH, at.corrpl ishment of such short 
courses. 

The teachers employ J at the school for the long-tet.-n courses are to take 
more than 24 per cent of all teaching during the short courses. 



Voluntary Educational Associations 

By far the largest number of today's adult learners attend the study circles 
organized by the local branches of Sweden's educational associations. In the 
fiscal year 1978-79, .study circles attracted about 3 mil lies-, participants, 
of whom slightly over half were women. That figure should be put in relation 
to Sweden's total population of about eight million and its adJt pcoukMon 
(aged 20-67) of about five million. But since any one participant may take 
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part in more than one study circle, no net figure cap be given. These- study 
circles are sponsored by ten voluntary educational associations, of which the 
T^es-tnr-ABPHthe^forker's Sducatrcmal Association} - arc&Ufitt' Tor Just !bver~ ~~ 
one-third of the total study circle hours qualifying for national government 
subsidies. 

, In the regulations for awarding government suosidiejs tt voluntary educational 
associations, a study circle is defined as "*n informal group which meets for 
the common pursuit of well -planned studies of a 1 subject or problem area whi^h 
"as previously been decided upon". The idei - even if this sometimes is diffi- 
cult to carry of - is that the group itself determines how Us work is to be 
planned and carried out. A circle leader has certain coordinating and ad- 
ministrative tasks but does not act as a jteacher in the ordinary s^nse. There 
are no formal requirements for circle leaders. 

• \ ? 

To be*eligiBle for subsidy, a study circle must have between five and twenty 
members. It*must for at least twenty class-hours spreac^over at least four 
weeks. Each meeting may last no more than three class-hours. The subsidy, 
fixed at a certain amount per class-hour, covers slightly more than 45 per 
ceht of the costs, with the remainder coming from fees and municipal grants. 
Study-circle activity is supplemented by programs of public lectures, which 
also receive government subsidies. * , 

JTwo-Subject area's account for two-thirds of the study circle hours ^aesthetic- 
subjects and civics. Study circles in Swedish, English, mathematics and so- 
cial science at a level corresponding to grades 7-9 of compulsory compre- 
hensive school (sometimes lower) have been given higher priority through a 
system of extra State subsidies^'. Priority is also given to union and immi- 
grant circles as well as to study circles for the handicappe More than a 
third of all study circlet fall into these high-priority categories. For & . 
many of those attending Irigh-priority circles, their studies are the first 
phase of a recurrent educational process of varying length. 

1) The tommission on Popular Adult Education (SOU 1979:85) has suggested 
that the f.nancing system should be chongftd so that priority is given to 
seJecteJ groups - not selected progress. The Riksdag will deal with the 
repprt in the autumn of 1980. 



jThere are also study circles at university level. So far *he number of par 



pants in such circles has been about 9 per, ce^jrf Jh e tota ^ ^^ rson wh( V21, \ 
l:oiti^SdTn"approVe circle at university level may take.a 

special examination at a university and earn credit points there. j 

Inmigrant education has grown rapidly in volume and has come to bulk ever Wger 
in the total course offerings at the educational associations. ? 

j 

Stuoy circles are politically valuable, as a conduit between the government and 
the population* For example, recent circle discussions were held on whether or 
|iot Sweden should use nuclear energy as a future power source - promted, inci- 
dentally, by the' government. Swedisn leaders have received high ( ly accurate 
readings of current popjl a rethinking on this volatile question. 

/ I 
During the last years the r^tudy circle has come to be used as an instrument by ( 

groups /in oHer to find solutions to serious problems confronting the group . 

For example in visages threatened by loss of job opportunities people tjiave 

started circles to investigate .the possibilities for alternative production. 

The educational associations have likewise made a great effort tc provide study 
possibilities fo^ the mentally retarded and those with serious physical handi- r 
caps. The government has provided special money for research and development in 
order" to facilitate participation for these groupr. 
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Municipal Adult Schools 

The i'jr.:c:?al adult schcuis are operated by the school boards of each local 
authority. They offer instruction in accordance with the uniform national curri-^ 
cula for the lower secondary school level (grades 7-9) and for the various 
study linens and courses in upper secondary (2 - t 4 years beginning with grade 10). 
however, compared with the education of youth, the normal time schedules for 
adults imply a reduction of between 30 and 70 per cent. 1 
i 

k system of special vocational training operates alongside the jcation that 
follows the curricula for the compulsory comprehensive and upper secondary 
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schools. 

Most courses are offered in the evening. However, eligibility for leave of ab- 
sence as from 1975 and for special adult study allowance as from0976 has in- 
creased the proportion of daytime students. The student takes one, two or more 
subjects as a time; most students study part-time, but many dayfcime students 
go full-time. 

The increased possibilities for financial aid to study during daytime might 
have led to a decrease in dropout rates for municipal adult education- A study 
of evenin9 course? in Stockholm, 1973 (constituting 57 per „ent of all parti- 
cipants in Sweden) reported that* just *,er 30 per cent completed tKe whole pro- 
gram (Borgstrom et al, 1979). A follow-up study af day courses showed that as 
many as 65 per cent completed the courses (Rubenson, 1980a). 

The purpos* of full-tine or part-time studies is often to acquire the actual 
skills and satisfy the formal prerequisites that will qualify a person for 
further studies at higher levels or to meet the requirements of a certain pro- 
fession. . *' 

T n recent years the municipal adult schools have increased their enrollments 
to about 310,000 students per year. Over 40 per cent take general courses at 
upper secondary level, while just under 30 per cent each take lower secondary 
_sxhool -courses and vocational courses under the upper secondar^schooTs purri- 
cuia. The trend has been toward larger numbers in general courses and some de- 
cline in the rju jers studying vocational subjects. This trend, though, is 
slowly changing. The thrust and design of the vocational courses are the sub- 
ject of development project" launched both by the National Board of Education 
and through local initiatives. 

A parliamentary decision in 1977 has given municipal adult education new tasks 
to perfcm on behalf of adults with no previous or deficient earlier schooling. 
The so-called basic education of adults is meant to give all grown-ups, whether 
they be Swedes or immigrants, a minimum standard of knowledge and skills so 
that they can practice a trade i i take part in the society's other activities. 

English, mathematics, Swe^'sh and German are the most popular subjects at com- 



pulsory comprehensive school levels and in the general upper seccndary school 
courses. Among vocational training programs, the dominant subjects are in- 
dustry and handicrafts, home technology, a^d commercial and office ubjects. 

The teachers in municipal adult schools have the same training zs tnose who 
teach the same subjects in upper secondary schools. Sirce 1975, it has been 
possible to create special teaching positions within t\ie municipal adult 
schools. But most teachers are connected to secondary school or upper-level 
compulsory comprehensive and teach only part-time within the adult school., The 
S toc kh o lm I nstit u te uf tttucation offers a -special program for ttrosF wlSfrrrrg 
to teach in municipal adult schools. The admission requirements are the same 
as for applicants to the secondary-teaching credential programs, i.e., the 
equivalent- of a fil.kand. (roughly, Bachelor of Arts) degree. 

All students at municipal adult schooH have access to educational counseling 
if needed. Extra tutoring and financial aid is also provided. Study assis- 
tance grants v.ere improved i onsiderably, by an Act v f Parliament in 1975. Part- 
time grants in particular (hourly and daily study assistance) have increased. 

Certain local authorities also arrange child-care services fo* their adult 
students. 

For organisational purposes and depending on scope, municipal adult eJucation 
.js Hnked either to a compulsory comprehensive or upper secondary school or 

forms o separate unit for such education. 

1 

State subsidies to the municipal school systems for adult education cover the 
entire cost tff employing a principal, a director of studies, a "SYO functio- 
nary" (i.e., a person who is in charge of educational and vocational guidance) 
and the teachers, plus part of the cost of information and outreach programs. 
Instruction is free of charge but students may often be required to pay for' 
their own study materials. 
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State Schools For Adults 



Study programs equivalent to the municipal adult schools are available at two 
adult schools (at Norrkdping and Harnbsand) directly administered by- central 
government. These schools are intended for students who do not have access to 
adult education in their home towns and people who cannot attend regular day 
or evening courses. The courses take place either entirely cn * correspondence 
basis or by correspondence combined each term with relatively short and in-r 
tensive in-school courses. 



Labor Market Training " : 

The system of labor market training originated in the need to act swiftly 
against imbalances in the labor market, both by helping under- and unemployed 
workers to improve they employab^lity in occupations with better opportuni- 
ties and by increasing the supply o f skills in industries where a shortage of 
suitably trained personnel tends to exacerbate inflationary pressures. The 
labor market training systen has now a running capacity of more than 1 per 
cent of the total labor force. Wit I) courses lastin; for an average length of 
4-5 months, more than 3 per cent of the labor force can be reached in the 
space of one year. s 

The .train provisions of this scheme are as follows. Persons unemployed or with 



precarious employment conditions (threatened by unemployment due to working 
in declining sectors or troubled by personal c.ificulties) as well as those 
w h o a.e willing to leave their employment (or take educational leave of ab- 
sence) in order to take training for skills in short supply, can attend trai- 
ning courses arranged by the labor market authorities in cooperation with the 
school authorities or with employers. Courses are free of charge and trainees 
receive subsistence allowances. The pay to trainees exceeds the unemployment 
benefits per day, amounting to some 80 per cent of ordinary wage income after 
taxes. 

The courses vary in length and level of qualification from a few weeks for 
Introductory courses, designed to accustom participants to working situations 
outside their experience, up to two-year courses for skilled workers and 
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technicians, partly at academic levels. In recent years, half of the partici- 
pants have been women. One of the important functions of this activity is to 

t jp^~th^Vay~forrefflale^T^ v ~ 

p. 

Host of the training is carried out at permanent or temporary and often impro- 
vised training centers, administered (jointly but with a great amount of dele- 
gation to their county subsidiaries) by the Labor Market Board and the NatiorJl 

, Board of Education or by arrangement w*th vocational schools, which are now 

integrated with the system of upper secondary education. In the fiscal year 

V9J%- 79y 7 8 »OQO - p e o ple pa^^fta4ed-4n-th4^^^ -tj=a4*4ng^ ■ 

*■ 

The Labor Market Beard can, when the employment situation-^ warrants > pay-tern- 
1 porary training grants u> private firms and municipalities so as to compensate 

for introductory training costs. Similar^ subsidies can also be given to employ- 
ers hiring handicapped or older workers, and to municipalities organizing shel- 
tered employment. Employers who let women try male Occupations (or vice versa) 
can get a special grant^per hour. In regions with a limited .demand for labor 
employers can get training grants for new hires. A subsidy is also available to 
employers who arrange training of old or new employees in connection with a 
net increase in their work-forces. For cyclical, and other reasons, it can some- 
times be advisable to support the in-plant training activities of business en- 
terprise. Firms abstaining from laying off workers during a slack period and 
giving them training instead can get a special' subsidy per hour and trainee 
up to a maximum of 960 hours. This part of in-plant training expanded rapidly 

" during the past recession, when ,the number of participants in 1976-77 rose to 

more than 100.000 compared with roughly 10.000 in the previous year. In 1978-. 
< 79, when the econ o.ny had started to pick up, it was down to 50.000. 

c Training is used not only to impr^vg the level and amount of industrial skills 
among workers but to spur "investment in human capital", the aim being to off- 
*• set cyclical and seasonal variations in employment by countercyclical varia- _ 
tions in its volume. 

Solution of the administrative problems conncted with this policy for n -apid 
action" against employment variation? demands a cons 4 df rable freedom of de- 
cision-making by loca 1 employment offices in cooperation wit* municipal and 
school authorities trade unions and employers. It also entails a centrally 
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Organized provision of educatidna* material (equipment, books, teacher training) 
and the uph^.ding of reserve capacity in permanent or temporary training centers ^ 

-during hvgh~em|>leyment periods, so- that courses tan rapitfiy tncresrse thetr 1~n~-~ 

take as soon as the employment situation in an area begins 10 deteriorate. 

The primary objective of labor 1 market training is to ensure steady jobs for the 
unemployed. Regular .vilow-up studies show that of those who have taken voca- 
tional courses and who then enter the labor market, some 85 per cent have ob-. 
tained jobs within three months of course completion. Approximately 85 per cent 

^vese-peep-te-have? ttt tunr, otrtarnetf work wtthtrr Tire oTcupatTori brancnTor 
which they were trained. 



A substantial proportion of those enrolled in ]aU market training have no 
other educational attainments than six to eight yea^s of elementary schooling. 
To give these groups a wider range, of choice on the labor market is a major 
redistftuutive goal of manpower training. 



Higher Education 

"Regular" higher education has usually not been considered as a part of adult 
education. However, the Swedish reform in higher education (1977) obscures 
this distinction. The reform could be seen as an attempt to evolve a coherent 



approach to opening post-secondary education, to adults. A cornerstone here 
has been to accord increased value to work experience as a ground for ad- 
mission to higher education. 



The Swedis' admission system makes a fundamental distinction between general 
. quail* ^tions (elicrbility) and special requirements . The new admissions 
scheme defines four main ways of obtaining general eligibility for higher 
education. They aro: 

(1) to have completed a three-^ear stream of upper secondary school; 

(2) to have completed a two-year stream of upper secondary school; 

'I (3) to have equivalent education from a" "folk high school"; 

(4) to have more than 4 years cf work experience and to be over 25 years old 
L (the 25:4 qualification). 

' 1S 5 : 



In these admission rules, work experience is given a wide interpretation; any kir 
of work experience including child care and military service can be included in 
Tfie^ye^s~reluTFe¥"f6r"fRe Z5~:4~quamimtonrHowevef ^t*e spec-tel fefluir©' 
pj nts often mean that the equivalent of upper secondary school knowledge in 
certain subjects is required in addition to the general requirements (which al- 
so include knowledge of Swedish and English). 

o 

Work experience also has a second function as an additional selection criterion 
io restricted programs* Previous to the 1977 reform, selection had been entire- 
ly based ort school results. In selectiqn to full degree programs, the applica- 
tions are placed m so-c*l led quota groups corresponding to the four grounds 
for general eligibility. Each group is allotted places in proportion to the 
number of applicants in the group. i 

Applicants in all categories can add credit points for work experience to their 
school marks. The broad definition of work experience which is used for gene- 
ral eligibility is also used ior selection to restricted programmes. Applicants 
must have at least 15 months of work experience (in addition to the four years 
included. in the general entrance requirements for 25:4 students). 



Staff Training in The Public and Private Sectors 

Seme government authorities t^ain their own employees. In certain agencies, 
for example the Customs Service, the Post Office and the Labor Market Board r 
vo^H<ma4— tra-HH-ng- t-oursxr prov4ded. -More -advaneed-tra-ift-tng-i &- 
the form'of short and long courses *s available within most government agen- 
cies. 

Thecounty councils and iarger municipal governments have extensive staff 
training programs. Nursing staff in county hospitals and other county-oper- 
ated health care institutions receive vocational training. Advanced courses 
are also available. The Swedish Association of Local Authorities and the 
Federation of County .Counci 1 s each have training departments which sponsor 
.courses for various staff categories. and for elected municipal and county 
officials. » 

0 
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Most large private companies .have trailing departments which carry out educa- 
tional planning and sponsor courses. Employees of small and medium-sized firms 
sre-eBgifrte for traimng courses sponsored by the various employer federa- 
TmdTi s a r\d their" affTT tated" ^tntfe ass oe*at~i o n s . -A-number. QfJ oin t_ emp loye r- 
employee bodies also sponsor training to meet the needs of working life, among, 
these are courses for shop stewards. 

As a rule, the employer pays the cost of s*aff training and the participants 
pay no fee. Staff training programs within local governments and private com- 
panies are not generally eligible, for national government subsidies. An ex- 
. caption is on-the-job training of an elementary vocational nature sponsored 
by an employer in col laboratiort with the local upper secondary school, re- 
+ f erred to as "intramural company schools". 



Training Programs Sponsored by Employee Organizations ^ 

Sweden's two largest employee organizations, the Confederation of Trade Unions 
(LO) and the Central Organization of Salaried Employees (TCO), have extensive 
study programs of their own. They are designed to give union members a solid 
background in union affairs and other social matters. The also supply trained 
union officials at local, regional and national ^vels. Most courses are re? * 
sident.ul and last one or two weeks, but some last up to six mont hs. Thp na- — 
tional jovernment provides subsidies for these^ programs. * 

A for th e trade unions *^ wpII ^^AiiJLhfi_ni^ni^ed^mfvlnyAr^i^ 

to give all employees information and training on the various labor-law sta- 
tutes that have been enacted in recent years. The most important of these 
from the educatipnaj aspect is the Co-determination Act, which came into force 
on January""!, 1977. So far all public employees have been assured of at least 
two days of information afoout this law on the strength of special contracts. 
But knowledge mus^also be spread about the Security of Employment Act and the 
Shop Stswards Act. 
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Raulo, Television and Correspondence Schools. 

^♦tr,atAnnA.U-prAy^m<^nn radio and tftlpvisinn a reproduc ed by a special corpo- 
ration which operates on government funds. The programs are aimed at the re- 
gular schools as well as at adult students and undergraduates in higher educa- 
tujn7~Brdadcast~ prugrams are usually supplemented with printed study material. 
The broadcasting media collaborate with various sponsors af aJult education. 

Two correspondence ,chools, Hermods and Brevskolan, dominate this educational 
medium. Hermods designs courses chtefly aimed at helping people fulfill Ihe 
lormal requirements for completion of courses at primary, secondary and uni- 
versity levels. Brevskolan mainly caters for the needs of various special- 
interest organizations. 

In recent years the traditional type 6f correspondence course has been ih- 
creasingly^combined with other forms of instruction, especially study circles 
and educational broadcasts. This cype of combined course generally leads to 
more effective learning than pure correspondence courses. 



Public Libraries and Teaching-Aid Centers 

Public libraries and the audio-visual or teaching-aid centers operated by 



local authorities play a vital role in the work of both the educational 
associations and the mun pal adult schools. The public libraries lend- 
^ool^^gn»t.i^-tapes^nd^i]m strips to- s^ud^Gwf <?s and private persons^ 



Teaching-aid centers tape educational broadcasts and lend copies of them. 
The libraries arrange exhibitions, lectures, concerts and so on, which often 
serve as* adj ;ts to study circles and courses. 
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